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PREFACE 

"\ 1 rHATEVER may be said as to the non-originality of 
the idea to which all University and Social Settle- 
ments owe their origin, the form in which that idea is 
embodied is essentially modern. It has been determined 
by those social forces of the Industrial Revolution which 
have made the several grades of rich and poor to live in 
separate quarters of our large towns. The Settlement is, 
therefore, a new feature of our civilisation, and deserves 
a close and careful study, not only as a result in itself, but 
as an experiment which contains the possibilities of other 
far-reaching results in their turn. In one sense it is more 
than an experiment ; it is an accomplished fact. No doubt 
it will continue to develop, and it would be rash to predict 
that this development will be bounded by the lines which 
have already been laid down. But that the Settlements 
will go on increasing, both in numbers and in strength, 
we are assured by the experience of the thirteen years 
and more which have elapsed since the foundation of 
Toynbee Hall. 

The present volume is a contribution to the study of 
this movement. Settlement literature in this country is 
not large, and will easily bear additions. Besides the 

annual output of reports, etc., there is only, so far as I 
b 
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know, Mr Knapp's " Universities and the Social Problem." 
Even in the few years that have elapsed since the publica- 
tion of that book there have been large developments ; and, 
apart from this; the method of treatment left ample room 
for another work on the subject. 

There are still many people who ask with a puzzled air. 
What is a Settlement? To such it is not easy to give a 
brief answer that satisfies all the requirements of a logical 
definition, for Settlements are living things, and differ in 
proportion as they are alive. For this reason, no attempt 
has been made to bring the different papers "into line" 
in any way, save only in the distribution of subject-matter, 
that the book might be as complete as possible within the 
allotted limits. Fop' the different Settlements have been 
founded by bodies of people of widely differing kinds, 
whose aims, as consciously set forth, seem at first to be also 
far apart. / The only candid method was, therefore, to let 
each paper speak for itself. It will be seen that almost 
all the writers have not only been engaged in Settlement 
work, but have had the chief direction and the shaping of 
the policy of the institutions which they represent. It 
might well have been expected, under these conditions, 
that the views expressed would have shown considerable 
divergence, and they are, in fact, by no means uniform. 
At the same time, there is easily discernible a strong 
underlying unanimity of purpose, and a remarkable agree- 
ment on fundamental points. ^ 

Hearty thanks are due to all who have contributed to 
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this book, for it has been with them all " a labour of love." 
It was a disappointment to me that the late head of 
Oxford House, now the Bishop of Stepney, could not 
himself write the article on " Settlements and Recreations," 
for none could speak with such authority as he; but 
pressure of other business forbade this. He very kindly, 
however, allowed me to use whatever he had written on 
the subject, and it will be seen that I have made free use 
of this permission. The sections borrowed from his writings 
are clearly distinguished in the text of the article, and it 
must be distinctly understood that here, as in all other 
places, each writer is responsible only for his own 
words. I am also very greatly indebted to my colleague, 
Mr Alden, at whose instigation I undertook this book, 
for much help and many valuable suggestions. 

One very important point remains to be noticed. There 
is no article dealing with the religious aspect of Settlements. 
This is not at all because there is no religion in Settlements, 
or that none of them do religious work. On the contrary, 
a glance at the Settlement Directory will show that a very 
large proportion set out with this as their central aim. It 
is rather because, as a second glance over the same section 
will show, it would have been impossible to do justice 
to the subject. For these Settlements have been founded 
not only by Anglicans, Roman Catholics, Wesleyans, 
Congregationalists, Friends, and other religious bodies, 
but also by those who object to the association of any 
form of distinctively religious work with Settlement activity. 
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It is obvious that there are very few indeed who could 
handle the subject with authority and ability, and at the 
same time fairly represent all the differing elements. At 
any rate, no one was available. 

Still, in an account of what Settlements actually are, it 
ought, merely as a matter of fact, to be clearly stated that 
in a good number of them, and these by no means the 
least influential, the religious aim is the central one, round 
which the others find their places; or perhaps I should 
better express the minds of those concerned if I said that 
it was that which inspires all the rest. As to the particular 
form which this religious activity takes in each Settlement, 
and the nature and quality of the results, no one may judge 
the other, "To his own Master he standeth or falleth." 
Nor is it possible to judge from the outside, by religious 
statistics or inspectional visits, as to the "spirituality" of 
Settlement work. One thing is happily certain ; within the 
Settlements and between the Settlements there is no religious 
strife. If any such unhappily arise, it will come from the 
outside, from those who are more ready at criticism and 
judgment than at lending a hand. The aim of the Settle- 
ment itself is not strife, but helpfulness. 

In compiling the " Directory of Settlements," I have 
been much assisted by the " Bibliography of Settlements " 
compiled for the American College Settlements Association 
by John P. Gavitt of Chicago Commons. This is a most 
useful little work to all who are interested in the study 
of this movement, though, naturally enough, it has required 
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•considerable revision and correction as regards British 
Settlements. Any one who has tried to do the same 
kind of work will know how difficult it is to get the 
necessary information in the first place, and then to 
interpret it always correctly. In the case of the present 
"" Directory," the aim has been rather to note the special 
■characteristics of the different institutions than to give a 
•description such as would be necessary if dealing with 
that particular instance alone. I have also confined 
myself to British Settlements, for convenience sake, but 
reference to Mr Gavitt's little book will show that the 
Settlement is now fully estabUshed in the four quarters 
•of the world. In Far Japan there are two extremely 
interesting Settlements — one in Kyoto, called "Airinsha," 
•or the " House of Neighbourly Love," and the other in 
Tokyo, known as "Kingsley House," after our own 
•Charles Kingsley. 

Will Reason. 
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ON UNIVERSITY SETTLEMENTS 

By Sir Walter Besant 

[Inaugural Address at the opening of Mansfield House 
New Residence, 5th December 1897] 

' I ■'HE new teaching concerning the relations of the cul- 
tured to the uncultured classes, which has taken 
shape and expression in the University Settlements, is very 
peculiarly the creation and the growth of our own time, 
or, as those who have reached this year of the reign may 
say, the creation and growth of the later Victorian age. 
This movement will in the future, I am convinced, be 
noted as the most remarkable outcome and result of all 
the teaching and writing of this age. Also, there can 
be little doubt that, since every human institution must 
continually develop and increase, or as continually de- 
crease and decay, since there is death in standing still, 
the movement represented by these settlements, born but 
yesterday though already so full of vigorous life, is destined 
to grow and to spread, and to play a far greater part in 
the elevation of our race than at present appears probable 
to the casual observer. I do not say the elevation of 
the masses, for a special reason — namely, that this work 
means the elevation of those who are engaged in it, and 
with them their own class, as well as the elevation of 
those for whom they work. I look for the continual 

A 
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appearance of unexpected developments, unhoped-for 
openings of new work, because such developments are 
the one sure and certain sign of vitality and reality. 
Therefore, we must not be surprised to find here and 
there, as the work of these settlements goes on, the 
appearance of lines of work apparently quite outside 
those originally contemplated by the founders. That 
such a settlement as this should have its own lodging- 
house ; that it should provide legal advice for the working 
men and women; that it should give a deputy-Mayor to 
the borough : these are among the unexpected new lines 
of work which prove vitality and vigour. The settlement 
has come upon us unostentatiously ; the Press at first 
spoke little about it, the new thing was not understood 
by journalists. It was wisely done. Had it come with 
trumpets and grand inaugurations and professions of work, 
it would have called upon its head that instinctive hostility 
of criticism which always awaits one who professes and 
promises great things. Safety Hes always in the quiet 
seclusion of unpretending work ; and although we do, from 
time to time, find public mention of what is done by this 
or that settlement, yet its work continues, and will always 
continue, to be carried on quietly among the people for 
whom it is intended, by men, or by men and women, who 
seek not the ordinary rewards of name and fame and money, 
and are contented with the satisfaction that follows after 
effort that is not in vain, and with a life that in the end 
will prove not to have been wasted. 

I am constantly reminded, not only by the University 
Settlement, but by much of the other work which is now 
going on in London, of the early days of the Franciscans. 
What St Francis commanded his followers was, that they 
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should be obedient ; that they should remain in poverty ; 
and that they should be celibate. They were to be 
obedient because work of all kinds among men must be 
organised ; very well, that law is in full force in the 
University Settlement. They were to remain in poverty — 
that law is also in force wherever work is done without 
reward or money. They were to be celibate — a custom, 
if not a law, which also prevails in the modern settlement. 
Thus equipped, with these three rules to guide him, the 
Franciscan friar went to live in the poorest and most 
miserable parts of the towns, and worked among the poorest 
and most miserable of the people. When, for instance, 
he came to London, he asked for a piece of ground in 
the shambles, where the cattle and the sheep were daily 
slaughtered; he put up his first buildings, where is now 
Christ's Hospital, beside the streams of blood that daily 
flowed along the kennel, and amidst the stench of offal and 
of skins. No record exists in detail of the success of their 
early work, but for two hundred years, and until the spirit 
of the order wholly died out, they were deeply loved and 
profoundly venerated by the people of London. That 
was 600 years ago. Between that time and the present 
generation, though there have been many men and women 
devoted to humanitarian work of different kinds — sporadic 
cases, such as those of Raikes, of Buxton, of Howard, of 
Elizabeth Fry — there has been no large organisation, 
such as that of the Franciscans, in the direction of personal 
devotion. We have attempted other forms of philanthropic 
endeavour ; we have created schools and opened churches ; 
we have founded alms-houses; we have written very fine 
essays on philanthropy; enormous sums — millions upon 
millions — have been given in charity. In spite of all. 
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there has been but little improvement; the slums seem 
to grow only worse instead of better, until — when ? where ? 
how? — we know not; but, suddenly as it seemed, unex- 
pected as we thought, there ran through the minds of 
men and women the same words, the same formula, at 
the same time — "Not money, but yourselves." These 
words rang out in trumpet tones in the minds of those 
who heard — "Not money, but yourselves." 

This is not a rhetoncal fafon de parler. It is literally 
true. The note of the new philanthropy is personal 
service ; not money ; not a cheque ; not a subscription 
written ; not speeches on a platform ; not tracts ; not 
articles in Quarterly Reviews; none of the old methods: 
but personal service — "Not money, but yourselves." Now, 
if we ask how this conviction — that personal service is 
the one thing needful — arose, I think we need not go 
farther back than to Carlyle. If you look into his "Past 
and Present," into his "Chartism," you will find the germ 
of the doctrine of personal service there. You will also 
find it in Kingsley's "Alton Locke," but that author 
could not wholly grasp the doctrine. You will find a 
certain broad humanitarian view, which seems to include 
this teaching, scattered up and down the pages of Robert 
Browning ; or you will find it plainly taught by Ruskin. 
If, however, Carlyle preached this doctrine, it may be 
asked why it was not carried into practice for fifty years 
after he taught it. The reason is that Carlyle was that 
much, at least, before his time. A prophet before his 
time speaks to the winds. Carlyle's teaching has not 
been entirely understood; some of it is only now appeal- 
ing to a generation which has advanced so far as to 
understand it. In the old days — I speak of my own 
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personal experience as a young man when first I read 
Carlyle — his readers were lifted by certain of his chapters 
or pages into regions of thought which were to them 
purely imaginary — the lovely creation of a mere dreamer; 
they wandered in those regions with the help and guid- 
ance of their prophet, but they never conceived the 
possibility of the dream becoming realised. Kingsley 
himself was in some respects before his age; but yet, as 
I have said above of his "Alton Locke," his grasp of 
what would now be the strong central thought was 
hesitating. Carlyle, you see, was in advance even of 
Kingsley. 

It may be contended that literature does not inspire the 
world so much as it formulates their thought and guides 
them, by giving expression to the vague and floating 
ideas of the time; or that upon these ideas the teacher 
builds up a teaching or a philosophy which would be 
impossible but for them. Carlyle, for instance, preaches 
a humanity far in advance of his own time : the world 
does not understand; a few here and there, and only a 
few, understand; they understand in part; then they 
preach and teach what they understand. Literature in 
such a case has not directly inspired the multitude, but 
only the few. These few were men like Maurice, Kingsley, 
Frederick Robertson; they, in turn, preached what had 
gone home to their own souls : and so the new doctrine 
of the responsibility of man for his brother, and the duty 
of personal service, spread and deepened, wave after wave, 
over the whole nation, until it reached every one who 
could be fired with noble impulses, who could be driven 
forth to practical work based on these impulses. So that 
now there is' nothing strange, nothing new, nothing dreamy. 
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in the doctrine that the highest form of humanitarian 
work, the truest charity, one even thinks the only real 
charity, is the personal service for which this settlement 
exists. Let me only mention the names of those pioneers 
of personal service — John Richard Green, Edward Denison, 
and Arnold Toynbee: all, alas! dead, though all of them 
might well be living now. Consider only how great a 
flame they kindled in the hearts of the young and generous. 
They worked separately, because it was not possible for 
them to find fellow-workers; they worked in silence. Not 
till after their death did the world understand the nature 
and importance of their work; not till they had taken 
their hands from the plough did the world understand 
how straight and clean and deep was their furrow. They 
have found successors, no longer working singly, but in 
an organised company; and they have raised the level of 
humanity by the practical example of a teaching which 
the Protestant Church has always recognised and never 
understood. "Not money,'' was the voice in the air ; 
"not money, but yourselves.'' 

Literature, then, can only inspire minds already ripe 
for inspiration. Then, and then only, can the writer or 
the preacher speak with the certainty of success. For 
the word spoken at the moment when the mind is ready 
is like the light applied to the train of powder. Such 
a word spoken at such a moment is of rare occurrence, 
but it is not unknown. He who speaks it must himself 
be saturated with the ideas of the day. He then puts into 
shape, in the form of a sermon, or of an essay, or of a 
poem, or of a play, or of fiction, into words, into characters, 
into scenes, these ideals and these aspirations. Probably 
it is often done unconsciously. The writer knows his 
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own ideals ; he has worked them out for himself ; he does 
not realise that they may also belong to the whole of 
the class which can think; he puts forth his work, and, 
lo ! in a moment the blaze of light in response, for he 
has involuntarily given notice to, clothed with words, the 
thoughts of his own generation. Such an illustration is 
found in Mrs Humphrey Ward's "Robert Elsmere." The 
success of that book, quite apart from its very great 
literary merits, was undoubtedly due to the fact that it 
appealed in its aspirations and its ideals to the thoughts 
of thousands who were ready for broader views of humanity 
and religion, for proclaiming things which they themselves 
felt but wanted the power to clothe with words. And 
the book succeeded the more readily because its views 
were presented in the form of fiction. The national mind 
at this time is accustomed to that form of expression. It 
is more easily moved by fiction than by poetry, by teach- 
ing, or by the sermon. It succeeded practically, and with 
a success far beyond the mere delight of the moment, as 
is proved by the establishment of the University Hall and 
the Passmore Edwards Settlement. But above all, and 
to repeat, the success of "Robert Elsmere" was in great 
measure due to the fact that the book and the moment 
were ready for each other. 

Let us turn from the influence of literature to this 
Settlement itself. When one considers what is being 
done in this place — the group of societies scattered about 
this centre; the 3000 members of these societies; the 
emiiiently practical work that is going on; the public 
spirit of its leaders; the lectures, classes, concerts; the 
clubs ; the lodging-house ; the benefit societies ; the music ; 
the brotherhood society — one is tempted to compare the 
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privileges and advantages enjoyed at the present day by 
the working-classes of this great city with the utter neglect 
under which they laboured a hundred years ago. 

I have recently had occasion to investigate the condition 
of the riverside population of the last century. I venture 
to afflict your ears with a very brief description of that 
part of London. You will believe me when I assure 
you that I am not able — simply not able — to set forth 
the whole truth, or anything like the whole truth. The 
population of London between the Tower and Shadwell, 
where houses then ceased, was wholly engaged upon 
work connected with the Port of London and its shipping. 
That is to say, they were boatbuilders, mast and rope 
makers, block makers, sail makers, and so forth. This 
part of London also provided all the men engaged in 
loading and unloading the ships which at that time took 
in and unloaded cargo in the middle of the river. The 
people, taken as a whole, were the most abandoned and 
dissolute ever known. Every man of the stevedores, of 
the barge and lightermen, of the boatmen, was a robber 
and a thief: all together daily plundered the cargoes of 
the ships. They robbed the cargoes of big things; they 
stole little things ; every day they went ashore with the 
goods they stole ; every other house was a receiving- 
house and a tavern. The men spent their unholy gains 
in drink. Their children grew up without the least 
tincture of education, in an atmosphere of crime and 
drunkenness ; while of virtue, modesty, honesty, there was 
not a trace. Nobody was any the better for the money 
gained by robbery, but only so much the worse. Their 
personal habits were to the last degree disgusting. The 
women wore a gown of some thick stuff which they never 
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changed ; they wore no hat or bonnet, but in cold 
weather a kerchief over the head and tied under the 
chin; they never combed their hair, which fell in rats' 
tails on their shoulders ; they fought with fists, like the 
men, in a ring; they drank like the men; they cursed 
and swore like the men; and like the men they all died 
young by the diseases belonging to their way of life. It 
will be asked if there were no churches. There were 
several churches : that of St Katherine's by the Tower ; 
of St John's, Wapping ; of St Paul's, Shadwell ; of Lime- 
house; churches in the very midst of this delightful 
society; churches with the machinery complete of clergy, 
services, and schools. Why, then, was there nothing done 
to check this state of things ? One has no wish to attack 
one's own grandfathers, but we must remember the theory 
of the church of the last century. The doors were open 
on Sundays, and sometimes on week-days, for those who 
chose to come. The clergy were always ready to attend 
the sick and the dying when they were invited. But they 
waited, you see, to be invited; they waited for the people 
to come to church. That they should themselves go 
among the people and teach and testify and administer 
and show by example was not yet part of their daily 
work, or part of the work of the church. 

Now all is changed. It is a missionary church : the 
clergy go everywhere ; they visit ; they reprove ; they reheve 
want — they do, in a word, all that a clergy can be expected 
to do, as much in every parish as any one man or any 
two men can do. When all is done that they can do, 
there remains so much. In this work the clergy of all 
the churches should be united, for there is room for all. 
Especially is there room for the efforts of young men, who 
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bring the light and beauty of ordered recreation into the 
elevation of the people. Sometimes, I am told, these new 
missionaries of a Christianity which makes the higher, life 
a part of their religion, feel discouraged among a mass 
which seems to refuse their leavening. At such times let 
them take heart by thinking what these people were like 
before any personal efforts at all were made among them ; 
let them remember the changed coriditions under which 
the children are now brought up ; let them remember the 
thousands of good men and true who are now in their 
societies, and so take heart. And as for myself and the 
men like me, who feel in the presence of their great and 
noble work that we are but drones outside the hive of 
workers, we can but say, while we look round at the present 
and look back at the past, that we thank God for the new 
spirit that is abroad among us — the spirit which sends our 
young men and maidens to carry light and healing and 
a nobler life and higher thoughts among those who have 
to dwell in the darker places of our great cities. 



UNIVERSITY SETTLEMENTS* 

T7OURTEEN years ago a paper published in this 
Review suggested "University settlements in our 
great towns." There are now Toynbee Hall, Oxford 
House, Mansfield House, the Bermondsey Settlement, 
Cambridge House, Caius House, Chalfont House, Newman 
House, Browning Hall, the Passmore Edwards Settlement, 
the Southwark Ladies' Settlement, the Women's Settlement 
in Canning Town, and Mayfield House in London. 
There are settlements in Glasgow, Bristol, Manchester, 
and Edinburgh. There are Hull House in Chicago, 
Andover House in Boston, besides perhaps twenty others 
in different cities of America. 

The paper was an expression of what was in many 
minds and of what others' work had prepared. The 
movement which followed its publication was an indica- 
tion of a strong stream of thought already running. 

After fourteen years, therefore, the question to be 
asked by those who would estimate the value of settle- 
ments is not, "What did the paper say?" but, "What 
did it mean, and how far have existing settlements carried 
out the meaning?" 

Fourteen years ago there was a stirring in the waters 
of benevolence which are for the healing of the weak. 
Men and women felt a new impulse towards doing good, 

* Reprinted, by kind permission, from the Nineteenth Century, with 
a few alterations to date. 
II 
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and that impulse took shape in the creation of these 
Halls and Houses. What was the impulse? Why has 
"the plan of settlement" extended? 

Three causes may be suggested. 

I. Distrust of Machinery. — Many people become dis- 
trustful of the machinery for doing good. Men at the 
Universities, especially those who directly or indirectly 
felt the influence of T. H. Green, were asking for some 
other way than that of institutions by which to reach 
their neighbours. They heard the "bitter cry" of the 
poor; they were conscious of something wrong under- 
neath modern progress; they realised that free trade, 
reform bills, philanthropic activity, and missions had 
made neither health nor wealth. They were drawn to 
do something for the poor. Charity organisation societies 
had taught them not to give doles ; they had turned from 
preachers who said, " Give up your business and live as 
monks " ; they were not contented with reformers who 
came saying, "Change the laws, and all will be well," 
nor philanthropists who said, "Support our charity to 
meet the need," nor with religious teachers who said, 
" Subscribe to our church or mission." 

They felt that they were bound to be themselves true 
to the call which had summoned them to the business 
and enjoyment of life, and they distrusted machinery. 
The poor law, the chief machine, seemed to have developed 
pauperism, fostering the spirit which " bullies or cringes." 
Societies had become empty shells, occupied only by 
officials, who had found pleasant quarters in the forms 
created by the life gift of the founders. Missions in 
making proselytes seemed sometimes to corrupt men. 

Philanthropy, indeed, appeared to many to be a sort 
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of mechanical figure beautifully framed by men to do 
their duty to their brother men — made with long arms, 
so as to reach all needs, and with iron frame, so as to be 
never tired. It saved its inventors all further care beyond 
that of supplying it with money. Drop in a coin, and 
the duty to a neighbour was done. But duty so done 
proved often more harmful than helpful. A society acting 
by rules sometimes patched "hearts which were breaking 
with handfuls of coals and rice." The best-devised 
mechanism can have neither eyes nor feeling. It must 
act blindly, and cannot evoke gratitude. 

Thus it came about that a group of men and women 
at the Universities distrusted machinery for doing good. 
They were between two duties. On the one side they 
were bound to be true to themselves and do their own 
work. On the other side they were bound by other means 
than by votes and subscriptions to meet the needs of the 
poor. They welcomed, therefore, the proposal for a settle- 
ment where they might live their own lives and also make 
friends among the poor. 

11. Demand for more Information. — Alongside of this 
distrust of machinery was a demand for more accurate 
information as to the condition of the people, as to their 
thoughts and their hopes. The sensational descriptions 
of the ill-housed, the ill-paid, and the ignorant had roughly 
awakened easy-going citizens, but those descriptions did 
not give assurance that they represented facts or their 
meaning. A generation which had breathed somethings 
of the modern scientific spirit was not content with hear- 
say knowledge and with sentimental references ; it required 
facts and figures — critical investigation into the causes of 
poverty and personal knowledge of the poor. Thus it 
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was that many men and women received with favour a 
proposal that they themselves should go and live in a 
neighbourhood where they would come into contact with 
the industrial classes, see with their own eyes their houses 
and surroundings, and hear from their own lips how 
they lived. 

III. Growth of the Human Spirit. — The human spirit 
is always growing in strength. It bursts traditions as the 
life in a tree bursts the bark which protected its tender 
age. It strains to reach beyond class distinctions, old 
habits, party lines, and anything which hinders man from 
helping man. Nowhere is the growth of this human spirit 
more evident than at the Universities. 

Fourteen years ago there was a clear recognition that 
old forms of benevolence were often patronising in charac- 
ter, that charities and missions often assumed a superiority 
in their supporters, and that sectarian philanthropy often 
developed party bitterness. Many men and women, there- 
fore, anxious to assert their fellowship with the poor, 
resented the ways which in the name of love made their 
brothers humble themselves to take gifts. They did not 
want to appear as "benefactors" or as "missionaries." 
They had no belief in their nostrum as a Morrison's pill 
for the cure of all evils. Their desire was, as human 
beings, to help human beings, and their human feeling 
protested against forms of help which put the interest of 
a class or of a party before that of individuals, reaching 
out handfuls of gifts across impassable gulfs and making 
party shibboleths the condition of association. 

Working people, on the other side, under the influence 
of the same human spirit, had come more and more to 
resent exclusion from the good things enjoyed by other 
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classes. They wanted to know more of what their richer 
neighbours did, and, at any rate, before heaving a brick 
at an aristocrat, they desired to find out something about 
him. 

Thus it was that a way was prepared for a suggestion 
that members of the University might live as neighbours 
of the poor, and, without affecting the superiority of an 
ascetic life, or claiming to have come as teachers, or having 
any sectarian object, might form the friendships which are 
channels of all true service. 

The establishment of settlements is the work of those 
who believe that, the gifts to modern times are good; that 
culture is gain, not loss; that cleanliness is better than 
dirt, beauty better than ugliness, knowledge better than 
ignorance — Isaacs not to be sacrificed. Settlements stand 
as an acknowledgment of the claims of all the citizens to 
a share in these good things, and as a protest against 
meeting those claims by the substitution of philanthropic 
machinery for human hands and personal knowledge. 
They express the desire on the part of those "who have" 
to see, to know, and to serve those "who have not." 

How far have Settlements succeeded? — Settlements 
are not to be judged out of the mouths of their critics 
or supporters. Both try them by measures used for weigh- 
ing and testing things seen and felt. They fasten, therefore, 
on what is done for education, for relief, or for entertain- 
ment, and they give praise or blame. They compare the 
lists of classes, the results of examinations; they count up 
the number relieved or converted; they get out accounts of 
entertainments, and say, "How small," or "How great." 
It may be, it probably is, the case that much of the strength 
of settlements has gone to such objects, and that some of 
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the Houses and Halls have become identified with special 
methods and special objects. But my claim is that settle- 
ments are not fairly judged by such standards. 

A Settlement as it seems. — Toynbee Hall, for example, 
is not what it seems. The visitor who, Baedeker in hand, 
is shown over the lecture-room, the library, and the class 
rooms, and hears that there are looo or 1500 students, 
imagines that the sitting-rooms and bedrooms are occupied 
by men who give up their time to teaching and lecturing. 
"All the residents are, I suppose, professors," is a frequent 
American comment. Such visitors are apt to go away 
regarding the place as a centre of education. 

If, however, the visitor happens to be told that most 
of the residents concern themselves with other objects, 
he makes up his mind that this object must be "temper- 
ance" or "conversion." He asks, "What is the effect 
of the work on the criminal population?" "Are the 
lowest people attracted ? " " What is the spiritual outcome 
of the movement?" He gets, perhaps, as an answer, "that 
spiritual results are not visible," "that the residents have 
friends and acquaintances of all sorts," "that there is no 
common action which could be called the work of the 
place." He feels that his questions may have been im- 
pertinent, and he goes away somewhat confused, but on 
the whole assured that the place is a sort of a mission. 

If a visitor with more time or perseverance arrives in 
the evening, he finds, perhaps, the lecture-room filled by 
Dr Gardiner's history students or Mr Rudler's geology 
students, the class-rooms occupied by small groups study- 
ing English or foreign literature, the principles of science 
or economics, the laboratory in the hands of a few prac- 
tical workers, the library in the use of its quiet readers. 
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the club-room noisy with the hum of talk about excur- 
sions, entertainments, and parties to be undertaken by the 
Students' Union. He is told that the distinction of all 
the educational work is that it is for the encouragement of 
knowledge which is not saleable, that lectures and classes 
aim at adding joy to life rather than of pence to wages, 
that their object is the better use of leisure time rather 
than of work time. He then determines that the place is 
a sort of polytechnic, with "university" classes in place 
of "technical" classes; he wonders so much is done 
without endowment ; he criticises or admires. But when, 
the next moment, he goes into the drawing-room to find 
a party of Whitechapel neighbours or of East London 
teachers in the hands of a host with whom they are making 
merry, and passes by the tennis-court, which is occupied 
by an ambulance corps, into the dining-room, to find a 
conference of trade unionists, co-operators, or friendly 
society members discussing with leading thinkers and 
politicians some matter of policy or economy, he is 
again confused, but still fits in what he sees to his con- 
ception of the place as a charitable institution. 

Or, once more, if a visitor comes to stay for a few days, 
and gets into conversation with the residents, he will 
probably be surprised at the new knowledge he almost 
unconsciously acquires. He will, as he listens to some 
casual talk, shape for himself a new idea of what is done 
by guardians or vestrymen ; he will discover the part which 
local government plays in life, and learn how trades unions, 
co-operative societies, and friendly societies are worked; 
he will get new light on clubs, and be set thinking about 
measures of reform and development. Further and more 
private talk with individuals will put him in possession of 

B 
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strange facts and figures, clothed in humanity by reason 
of the narrator's intimacy with the Uves of his neighbours. 
He will feel the importance of such knowledge to all who 
speak, write, vote, or legislate. He will no longer wonder 
at mistakes in philanthropy or legislation while such ignor- 
ance exists as to the hopes and needs of the poor. He 
will go away thinking that Toynbee Hall is a sort of bureau 
of social information. 

A Settlement as it Is. — Toynbee Hall seems to its 
visitors to be a centre of education, a mission, a centre of 
social effort. It may be so j but the visitors miss the truth 
that the place is a club house in Whitechapel occupied by 
men who do citizens' duty in the neighbourhood. The 
residents are not as a body concerned for education, 
teetotalism, poor relief, or any special or sectarian object. 
Each one leads his own life, earns his own living, and 
does his duty in his own way. Catholic, Churchman, Jew, 
Dissenter, and Agnostic, they live together and strengthen 
one another by what each contributes to the common 
opinion. There is no such thing as a "Toynbee Hall 
policy," and it is never true to say that " Toynbee Hall " 
favoured one candidate in an election, or that it stands 
for any special form of religion. A few men with their 
own bread to earn, with their own lives to enjoy, with 
their own sense of social debt, come to live together. No 
one surrenders what he has found to be good for his own 
growth; each man pursues his own vocation and keeps 
the environment of a cultured life. There is no affectation 
of equality with neighbours by the adoption of mean or 
dirty habits. There is no appearance of sacrifice. The 
men live their own lives in Whitechapel instead of in West 
London, and do — what is required of every citizen — 
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citizens' duties in their own neighbourhood. If those 
duties seem to a man to include the preaching of his own 
faith, he delivers his own soul and tells his gospel when 
he visits in a club or teaches in a class. There is no 
limit put on any form of earnestness so long as it is the 
man, and not the place, who is committed. 

The same impulse which has created settlements has led 
many men to take lodgings and, alone or with one or two 
friends, live in East London. They have thus found 
duties to their hands and made links with their neigh- 
bours ; but, notwithstanding striking examples of success, 
my present judgment favours the plan of a community. 
In a settlement no resident loses his individuality, but 
the criticism of his peers keeps up his standard of order 
and cleanliness, while it checks the development of fads 
and of sloth. A place like Toynbee Hall may offer what 
seems to be more comfort than is possible in East End 
lodgings, but it requires what is often a greater sacrifice — 
the surrender of self-will and of will-worship. Moreover, 
although no man loses his individuality in a settlement, 
each is stronger as a member of a body in touch with 
many interests than as a lonely lodger; he gets strength 
by what his mates are, and he gives strength by what he 
is. In fact, true individuality survives, I think, better in a 
settlement than in lodgings, where eccentricities are often 
cherished, and where useful conventions succumb to the 
influences of East London. 

Toynbee Hall is not what, it seems. Imitators who 
begin by building lecture-rooms and by starting schemes 
for education and relief, make the same mistake as those 
who followed our Lord because He made the sick man 
take up his bed, and not because He forgave sins. True 
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imitation is when half-a-dozen men or women set on 
social service go and live among the poor. They may 
take a house or occupy a block in an artisans' dwel- 
ling, and they may begin without a subscription list or 
an advertisement. Out of their common life various 
activities will develop, and the needs they discover they 
will meet. 

Toynbee Hall seems to be a centre of education, a 
mission, a polytechnic, another example of philanthropic 
machinery; it is really a club, and the various activities 
have their root and their life in the individuality of its 
members. 

Test of Settlement's Success. — It is as an effort of the 
human spirit to do human work that a settlement must 
be judged. Its classes, its social schemes, are not so 
true a test of its success as its effect in establishing friend- 
ship between man and man. 

If from this point of view I were asked what Toynbee 
Hall has done, I should answer: (i) It has tended to 
mitigate class suspicion ; (2) it has helped to inspire local 
government with a higher spirit. 

I. It has tended to mitigate class suspicion. East 
London and West London suspect each other. The 
poor, when they hear of a rich man's philanthropy, say, 
" Does he serve God for nought ? " They reckon up 
the activities of the clergy with the reflection that they 
work to make converts or for promotion, and they imagine 
that public men seek their votes in order to get place 
for themselves. The rich on their side suspect the poor : 
they are half afraid they may rebel; they think an act 
of politeness is a sort of begging; they see vindictive 
designs in their policy, a,nd imagine that because they 
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have no stake in the nation, they have no common 
interests with themselves. 

Toynbee Hall has puzzled its neighbours, who had 
such opinions. For a long time all sorts of motives 
were put to its credit. "Wait a bit," it was said, "and 
the people who go there will be called to a prayer 
meeting"; or, "you will see it is a dodge of Tories — of 
Liberals — of Socialists to get votes." It was five or six 
years after its opening that a speaker at a meeting of a 
friendly society confessed- that up to that time his society 
had held aloof, suspecting some design to steal from 
people their independence. Up to the present time 
many neighbours remain unconvinced, and any appear- 
ance of special sympathy at times of crisis would be 
■sufficient to get the place classed as Tory or Radical, 
Church or Chapel. 

But on the whole the policy of the last thirteen years 
has shaken old prejudices. When in the same house 
is found both a Moderate and a Progressive member of 
the London School Board, when one resident is known 
as a Tory and another as a Radical, when at the dock 
strike service was rendered and no credit taken, when 
at times of distress the place has not been used as a 
centre of relief, and when it is realised that the residents 
give their time from a sense of duty, the belief is en- 
couraged that it is not to advance any party interest 
that the place is established. When, further, it is realiseti 
that earnest believers in different creeds work together 
in friendship — remain true to themselves and yet push 
towards the same eiids — another idea of the meaning of 
religion is developed. 

A shake has thus been given to the habit of suspicion ; 
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but, more than this, individual friendships have been 
formed, along which currents of good feeling run from 
class to class. At first men have met their neighbours 
as members of a committee ; they have, perhaps, taken part 
in the administration of relief, or joined in a game at a 
club, or spoken in a debate. They have made acquaint- 
ance naturally on an equal footing, and in some cases 
acquaintance has ripened into friendship. Two men born 
in different circumstances, educated by different means, 
occupied in different work, have in such meeting felt 
themselves akin. They have become friends and sharers 
in each other's strength. And because they are friends 
their eyes have been opened to see the good in their 
friend's friends. Poor men have seen that the rich are 
not what they are pictured by orators, and the rich have 
found that the poor have virtues not always expressed 
by their language. 

There are few parties which have left happier memories 
than those at which some resident has received together 
friends made in the West and in the East. All the 
guests have felt at their ease. They have come with 
different pasts and different hopes, but the common 
intimacy with their host provokes such trust that they 
enjoy their differences. Many are the testimonies received 
as to the pleasure experienced in forming acquaintances 
in a new class. 

It would obviously be absurd to expect that twenty men 
living in Whitechapel should make any evident mark on 
the public opinion of half-a-million of people, but for 
my part I am convinced that, as a result of their settle- 
ment, there is an increase of good-will. 

2. In the second place, I think Toynbee Hall has 
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helped to inspire local government with a higher spirit. 
It is a true instinct which makes people distrust machinery, 
but it is obvious that if humanity is to operate effectively 
in raising society it must be by means of organisations 
and officials. Local government is in East London the 
most effective of such organisations, and is gradually 
absorbing many of the functions of the Church and of 
charity. It more and more has under its care the schools 
of the children and the classes of the adults ; it provides 
for health and recreation, for the relief of the weak and 
the training of the strong. School managers are making 
the Board Schools delightful by the new interests they 
introduce. District Councils secure health by means of 
clean streets and sound houses ; they open spaces, build 
libraries, and put public halls within easy reach of their 
constituents. Guardians are making their infirmaries 
model hospitals, their workhouses training homes, and 
their methods of relief a stimulus to exertion. People 
who are weary with the competition of charities, with 
tbe constant appeals and advertisements, turn with relief 
to the municipal system. They are pained by the quarrels 
of Church and Dissent, by the exaggeration and depre- 
ciation of efforts, and they more and more depend on 
Boards and Councils. Local Government is, indeed, the 
hope of East London, but the hope grows faint under 
pressure of the thought that East Londoners are too 
busy or too crushed to serve on boards and councils. 

No one lives in East London of his own will. Its 
inhabitants are either striving to move out of it or unable 
to do so. The wonder, indeed, is that local government 
is as good as it is. But it is not good, and in some 
cases it is bad. It is often wanting in knowledge, and 
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is therefore unconscious of abuses which would not be 
endured in West London ; it rarely understands economy 
— the economy of wise expenditure or of business control 
— and it is wanting in the public spirit which breaks from 
old traditions. The faults are accidental, not inherent. 
If the abuses of smells, smoke, dirt, and noise are 
pointed out, they are recognised; if the needs of the 
people are put alongside of the old customs of the Board, 
they are often allowed ; if someone appears who has 
knowledge of accounts, and shows faith in hi-, policy, 
his lead is accepted. 

Local government in East London needs the presence 
of a few people who will formulate its mission. To some 
degree this has been done by the residents of Toynbee 
Hall. Some of them as members of boards, all of them 
as neighbours, have shown something of what is not 
done and of what might be done. Whitechapel has 
been moved to get a library ; political parties have been 
induced to adopt a social programme; the police have 
been encouraged to enforce order in back streets. 

A new spirit is moving over local government. It is 
obviously impossible to put its presence to the credit of 
Toynbee Hall; but it is fair to say that its residents 
have contributed by the share they have actively taken 
as members of various boards, as well as by the influence 
they have exerted. What is still wanting to the efiSciency 
of the boards is the business power which understands 
economy. Grants in aid of rates have developed a policy 
which doles always develop. Local legislators become 
more concerned in getting money to spend than in 
economical management. If business men, with the 
capacity which has created great private establishments, 
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would come as residents, they might make local govern- 
ment strong enough to prevent some threatened evils. 

A settlement, by bringing into a neighbourhood people 
whose training makes them sensible to abuses, and whose 
humanity makes them conscious of other needs, does 
what machinery as machinery cannot do. Xlt fits supply 
and demand ; it adapts itself to changing circumstances ; 
it yields and goes forward ; it follows or guides, accord- 
ing to the moment's need; it turns an organisation 
which might be a mere machine into a living human 
force. Above all, it brings men into touch with men, 
and, by making them fuller characters, enriches their 
work. 

Thus up to a degree, taking Toynbee Hall as an 
example, settlements have put something human alongside 
the necessary machinery. But the end is far off; settle- 
ments are too few, and they have too often yielded to 
the temptation to rival other organisations with a show 
of their works. 

It is a surprise to some of us that settlements are so 
few, and the question is sometimes asked, whether it is 
because the life is so interesting that it appeals to no sense 
of sacrifice, or whether it is because the sacrifice of leaving 
"a West End society" is too great. 

I have written this paper believing in neither of these 
reasons, but believing rather that men do not understand 
the meaning of a settlement. 

There is as much good-will to day as there was fourteen 
years ago; there is more knowledge. Men and women, 
conscious of other needs, are more conscious that 
machinery fails. They are anxious to avert the ills which 
threaten society, and are ready themselves to do their 
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part. It is because settlements seem to be "a fad" — an 
experiment of " cranks " — or another mechanical invention, 
that they keep aloof. 

I have, therefore, written this paper to show that a 
settlement is simply a means by which men or women 
may share themselves with their neighbours ; a club-house 
in an industrial district, where the condition of member- 
ship is the performance of a citizen's duty ; a house 
among the poor, where the residents may make friends 
with the poor. 

Samuel A. Barnett. 



SETTLEMENTS IN RELATION TO 
LOCAL ADMINISTRATION 

/^F late years a great change has come over the settle- 
^^^ ments, both in England and America. The primary 
idea of the settlement has always been, of course, to afford 
a centre from which the neighbourhood spirit and the 
spirit of brotherhood shall emanate; but a considerable 
amount of doubt has been expressed as to the part the 
settlement should play in the public life of the district. 
It is no longer under dispute that the residents of any 
settlement are justified in occupying positions on public 
bodies, although, even within my own recollection, 
criticisms have been made of the efforts of various settle- 
ments to influence through public work the life of the 
people in any locality. Such criticisms, however, may be 
for the most part neglected : they are extraneous, and 
seldom come from men who are actually engaged in social 
work either in East or South London, or in the poorer 
districts of any of our great cities. The critic usually 
contends that it is impossible to dissociate the work of 
social reform on a public body from ordinary party 
politics. His advice is to avoid even the appearance of 
evil — evil in this case being partisanship. The only 
answer to this is, that if party politics be so definitely 
associated with the work of local administration and 
municipal life, then the sooner we begin to discriminate 
and dissociate the two the better it will be for our great 
27 
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cities. It behoves the settlements to prove that the con- 
tention of Professor Bryce, who urged them to enter the 
sphere of "pure politics," is sound and reasonable, and 
all experience has emphasised the truth of his words. So 
far back as the opening of Toynbee Hall the settlement 
has been called upon to fill the gap which the absence 
of men of leisure and education has left in our poor 
districts. On that occasion Mr Lyttleton Gell pointed 
out that underlying all our municipal life was the idea 
of such a leisured educated class. We do not pay men 
to take office and serve the people : the supposition is 
that there are men only too glad to do it — willing, that 
is, to devote a considerable amount of time to the 
administration of public affairs. In East and South 
London, if anywhere, there is need for such men, and 
here comes in the value of the settlement, which can, 
if it will, assist in educating the civic conscience in form- 
ing and crystallising public opinion, in supplying men 
to initiate and carry out various social reforms. ^London 
is too large; the geographical distance which separates 
the rich from the poor is almost commensurate with the 
width of the gulf which yawns between the two classes so far 
as sympathies and interests are concerned. ?- Can there be 
a more painful symptom of the disease which afflicts the 
body politic than the army of unemployed to be found 
on either side of London? The idlers of the East who 
cannot find work contrasted with the idlers of the West 
who have no need or desire to work. If the thousands 
of men in West London who have little or nothing to do 
except "moon" up and down Piccadilly and Regent 
Street could only be persuaded that there is useful and 
honourable work to be done in the great industrial centres 
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upon local bodies, it might possibly be their salvation, 
even if it did not contribute to the solution of any vexed 
social problem. But, as a matter of fact, these men of 
wealth and leisure could do very much if only they were 
very willing. It would be a good thing if the West and 
East could be brought together, and if the suburban 
North could be made to see the true inwardness, the 
utter sordidness of existence in Walworth, Southwark, or 
Bermondsey. The rich and well-to-do ought to feel their 
responsibility for the condition of the poor; ought to do 
something more than to give money in doles of charity; 
ought, in fact, to give thermdves. I have often said that 
if one wealthy man with knowledge and sympathy con- 
sented to live in East or South London until the prejudice 
against him had been overcome, he might, both in his 
own individual capacity and as a member of some public 
body, do an enormous amount to change the environment 
and life of the district. It is quite true that he would 
find some difiSculty at first in convincing the working- 
man that he had no ulterior motive, that he had no desire 
beyond that of serving and helping his adopted city and 
neighbourhood. But when he had once succeeded, when 
he had once convinced them that he was not seeking his 
own interest and emolument, he would have endless 
opportunities of useful service, and be enabled to shape 
and mould the character of the institutions which govern 
the lives of men. There is a great need for working-class 
representation on our public bodies. The working-man 
makes many mistakes, and often displays little judgment 
in his endeavours to attain the object that he has at heart. 
Nevertheless, he does represent the feeling of his fellows ; 
and the settlement would do well to support all honest 
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and intelligent labour candidates. When all is said and 
done, however, there is still room for the settlement 
resident who, by disinterested hard work and honesty of 
purpose, will sooner or later prove that any suspicion 
and distrust that may have been entertained was altogether 
unjustified. After all, the graduate from Oxford or 
Cambridge who goes to East London and settles there 
is less likely to be actuated by impure motives than 
many who offer themselves for election. Other things 
being equal, a man of education, provided that he be 
possessed of a fair amount of practicality and common- 
sense, ought to be extremely useful on any public body. 
His range of ideas gives him truer perspective, his horizon 
is more extended : it is quite possible that he is not an 
extreme supporter of the labour movement, but, just for 
that reason, if he be fairly advanced, he can give most 
valuable and unexpected help. To begin with, he is prob- 
ably an educationalist, and is willing to spend money 
on our schools. He believes in free libraries, technical 
instruction, proper sanitation, well-built houses, recreation 
grounds, public baths, pure water, well-paved streets : 
in all these things he is at one with the labour member, 
and is in all probability more eifective in the efforts that 
he makes. The late Professor Thomas Hill Green of 
Oxford illustrates my meaning in the best possible way. 
Although he was one of the profoundest philosophers 
Oxford has produced, he was also, at the same time, a 
practical and progressive reformer in the Council of that 
city. My knowledge of the municipal history of Oxford 
leads me to share the opinion of many of his colleagues 
on that Council, that Green was a real force and strength 
in all municipal undertakings. In those days University 
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representatives were less common than they are now, 
especially in the city of Oxford; but as a pioneer in 
municipal reform his name ought not to be forgotten. 
The action of Green in Oxford might well be imitated 
in other cities and in the poor districts of London. Some- 
thing has already been done at Toynbee Hall, Oxford 
House, Mansfield House, Browning Hall, and the 
Bermondsey Settlement : but the possibilities of such 
work are almost unlimited, and at present the settle- 
ments are only on the very threshold. 

Municipal Work. — If municipal work is to be done at 
all successfully, it is a sine qua non that the resident should 
be fairly permanent — that is, he must be willing to stay at 
least three years. Even this does not give him time to 
win his way into the confidence of the people, and little 
and no good work can be done until he has that confidence. 
A successful administrator must always have a thorough 
knowledge of the social conditions under which the people 
of his district live. He must be cognisant with the trades, 
occupations, and industries which surround him. 

To legislate for a country you must be in touch with the 
people, and know their requirements and desires. To 
administer the law for a municipality it is necessary that 
one should know what goes to make the life of a citizen in 
that town. He cannot properly administer the law unless 
he has something more than a nodding acquaintance with 
it ; neither can he get it changed for the better without mak- 
ing a study of other and more advantageous townships, both 
in England and on the Continent. The nation has con- 
ferred upon the municipality certain powers for regulating 
the life, health, and well-being of the people, and the laws 
which make all improvement possible have to be mastered. 
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Toynbee Hall has rendered valuable service to the work 
of local government through Mr Henry Ward, member 
of the L.C.C. for Hoxton, who has for some years been 
working on that body as one who is specially interested 
in all matters connected with the housing of the working- 
classes and sanitary reform. He has three times been 
elected chairman of the Works Committee, and in that 
capacity has given his assistance to all judicious advances 
in the direction of municipalisation. Another resident 
is serving on the Mile End Vestry, and a third on the 
Local Administrative Board of Whitechapel. 

Oxford House has no representative at present on any 
public body, but members of that settlement have given 
assistance to the Bethnal Green branch of the Mansion 
House Council on the Dwellings of the Poor, interesting 
themselves in many cases of overcrowding and insanitation 
which are to be found in their district. 

Mansfield House has from the very first made an 
endeavour to influence the public life of West Ham, in 
the southern portion of which it is situated. For nearly 
six years the Warden has been working upon the Town 
Council in such ways as seem most likely to better the 
conditions and the life of the working-classes. West Ham 
is a borough with a population of over 270,000, and the 
southern portion would have rather the larger half. As 
it is a County Borough with large and extensive powers, 
it is obvious that the work is more complex and wide- 
reaching than that of a London Vestry. The influence 
of the settlement is most clearly seen in the work initiated 
by the Warden himself. Thus the Free Picture Exhibitions, 
which are being held this time for the fourth year, were 
adopted at his suggestion, and have been entirely organised 
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by him. The exhibitions are open each Easter for a 
month, the time being divided between the two largest 
halls in the borough, the Town Hall, Stratford, and the 
Public Hall, Canning Town. Some of the finest pictures 
in England have been exhibited, and the average attendance 
of 130,000 seems to show that this piece of municipal 
enterprise is greatly appreciated by the working - classes. 
Toynbee Hall has a similar exhibition, but the whole 
expense is met by voluntary subscriptions, and the Vestry 
is in no way responsible. Canon Barnett, the pioneer of 
this movement, has for many years past organised these 
exhibitions, and he now has the great satisfaction of 
knowing that a permanent picture gallery, built by Mr 
Passmore Edwards, and maintained out of the rates, will 
be a fitting crown to the unselfish efforts of himself and 
his wife. Mansfield House has, also, through the efforts 
of the Warden, assisted by other members of the Town 
Council, succeeded in obtaining for the people the public 
baths, which have been for so long a crying need in the 
district. Baths are to be erected both in the north and 
the south of the borough, at a cost of about ^18,000 each. 
The out-lying districts will in all probability receive assist- 
ance later on. This is paralleled by the action of Hull 
House Settlement in Chicago, which brought such pressure 
to bear on the City Council that an appropriation of 12,000 
dollars was made for what was, I believe, the first free 
public bath in America. In the same way with the free 
hbrary movement. Just as Mansfield House assisted in 
the canvass which obtained free Ubraries for West Ham; 
just as Toynbee Hall has, in a truly missionary spirit, 
assisted that and other efforts: so Hull House became, 
as it were, a branch of the Chicago Free Libraries, which 
c 
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branch was maintained by the Board with two salaried 
librarians, and supplied with English and foreign papers, 
as well as books. 

Another direction in which the residents of the settle- 
ment can devote considerable time and energy with much 
profit is in the work of sanitation. All except the largest 
towns of England have no option but to administer the 
Public Health Acts of 1875 and the Housing of the 
Working-Classes Act of 1890. The Public Health Acts 
especially are by no means perfect, and many Corporations 
have introduced improvements into their own private bills. 
The L.C.C. in 1891 obtained the Public Health Amend- 
ment Act (London). The first thing for the resident 
to do who serves on a Public Health Committee or a 
public body which has control of sanitation, is to see that 
the existing law, however imperfect, is properly adminis- 
tered. This is impossible without a sufficient staff, and, 
accordingly, Mansfield House pressed for an addition to 
the number of sanitary inspectors. I fear that it is 
absolutely inevitable that unsanitary conditions will pre- 
vail in all poor and working-class districts, unless the 
most drastic measures are taken to keep the landlord up 
to the mark. Such landlords are often of the worst type. 
One often finds street after street farmed out to an agent, 
who, however anxious he may be to keep the property in 
repair, has little or no power of spending money. A very 
flagrant instance of this was the case of a landlord who 
absolutely refused to allow his rent collector to do any 
repairs at all, preferring to employ another agent, who 
undertook to keep the houses in repair for a nominal 
figure, intending to do little or nothing himself. In new 
districts, the speculating jerry-builder has it very much 
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his own way, for, however strict may be the bye-laws of 
a Council or Vestry, and however vigilant the building 
inspectors, it is next door to impossible to prevent a man 
who is determined to build a bad house from doing so. 
Sometimes houses become insanitary because they have 
not been built in a fit place. A considerable portion of 
the Isle of Dogs and of Canning Town is below the 
Trinity high-water mark, and in such cases it ought to 
be possible to prevent houses from being built until the 
marsh land has been raised above the river level by good 
brick rubbish or ballast. The London County Council 
obtained such powers. West Ham inserted a similar 
clause in their own Corporation Bill, and had it thrown 
out by a Committee of the House of Commons, with the 
result that men are at perfect liberty to build on wet 
marsh land that is sometimes as much as twelve feet 
below high-water mark. It may be said that the average 
resident of a settlement knows nothing about such matters ; 
if this be the case, the sooner he learns the better. But, 
as a matter of fact, we have illustrations which seem to 
prove the contrary. I have already quoted Mr Ward of 
Toynbee Hall as Chairman of the Works Committee of 
the L.C.C., and one who keeps a watchful eye on the 
Works Department of the Council. Two other residents 
also serve on the Local Sanitary Aid Committee — a body 
that endeavours to supplement in helpful ways the work 
of the local authorities. 

Browning Hall, which has hardly been in existence three 
years, has taken an active part, through its members, in 
all civic effort. The sub-warden, Mr Bryan, is a member 
of the Vestry — one of six upon that body who are, more or 
less, in connection with the settlement. Mr Bryan has 
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since his return rendered very marked service in the matter 
of sanitation. In particular, he brought to light the 
shocking state of affairs which prevailed in one district, 
which was proved by its death-rate to be the plague spot 
of the parish. The alarming prevalence of diphtheria led 
Mr Bryan, in the face of much discouragement, to press 
for investigation. And the result disclosed the remark- 
able, but not uncommon, fact that the sewers had been 
badly constructed with a reverse fall ; that they were broken 
and choked, and the whole ground was soaked with sewage. 
The sewers were, of course, relaid, and Mr Bryan was 
thanked by the Vestry for having called its attention to this 
serious scandal. 

The settlements in America have not been behindhand in 
such work, and Hull House again affords a similar illustration. 
Situated as it is in the nineteenth ward, one of the poorest 
wards in the whole city, it was discovered that the garbage 
was rarely properly and systematically collected from the 
alleys and side streets. This work is always given out by 
contract, and Miss Jane Addams, the head of Hull House, 
on one occasion sent in a tender with other contractors. 
She did not succeed in obtaining the contract, and the 
obvious reason was that while they intended to " scamp " 
she meant to do the work. Thereupon she succeeded in 
obtaining the appointment of "garbage inspector," her 
business in that capacity being to see that the contractor 
did his duty. The result is that the nineteenth ward is 
one of the cleanest wards in the city. Another resident 
has taken the place of Miss Jane Addams, and other 
settlements are following in the footsteps of Hull House. 
My experience of settlements in America would enable me 
if necessary to give many other illustrations. 
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Another most important piece of work for the Settle- 
ment, a sphere in which the resident should find himself 
quite at home, is to be found in the provision of 
recreation grounds and parks for the people. Mansfield 
House, through its representative, has strongly supported 
the acquisition of these parks. Two of them have been 
purchased outright by the Town Council, and the third 
has been obtained by voluntary subscriptions. It seems 
to me that nothing could be more important than to 
give the Londoner a chance of breathing fresh air. The 
Metropolitan Public Gardens Association has done a noble 
work in providing open spaces for the people, and Settle- 
ments have often assisted them in their endeavours. But 
the work needs to be indefinitely extended and developed. 
It should be noted that Browning Hall made an 
attempt to obtain such opportunities for the people of 
Walworth, and failing that, they have, by the help of 
voluntary subscriptions, turned a little graveyard at the 
back of the hall into a public garden and recreation ground. 
Oxford House has treated in a similar way St Matthew's 
Churchyard, which is to be laid out by the M.P.G. 
Association. Philadelphia Settlement induced the Council 
of that city to improve very greatly, and enlarge, their 
garden ; while Hull House has provided a fine playground 
for the children. As an extension of such work I should 
suggest that more attempts be made by the Settlement 
worker to beautify the district in which the House is 
situated. The warden of Mansfield House, as secretary 
of the Borough Relief Fund, and by the kindness and 
assistance of the Town Council, was enabled to employ 
a large number of men in laying out cricket pitches on 
Wanstead Flats and planting trees in some of the principal 
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streets in the town. There is no reason in the world why 
the streets of East and South London should not be, at 
least partially, redeemed from their utter sordidness by 
the planting of plane and lime trees, which seem to flourish 
even in the London smoke. 

I have left to the last what I consider to be one 
of the most important pieces of work that a Settle- 
ment resident could engage in — I mean the work of 
technical instruction. On all sides we hear the cry for 
more efficient education. Partly by design, and partly by 
accident, funds are forthcoming, at any rate to some extent, 
for the building of technical institutes or the conduct of 
classes in manual training. But everywhere it is a case 
of blind leaders of the blind. There is an utter lack of 
knowledge as to the best method of procedure. The 
Polytechnics have made many mistakes, chiefly owing to 
the fact that they have looked only on the commercial 
side. Here is the opportunity of a man with a University 
education, who can, if he choose, become an expert in 
this subject. His life at the Settlement makes it possible 
■ for him to assist where assistance is most needed. In this 
connection it might be mentioned that the warden of 
Mansfield House, who is this year Deputy Mayor of the 
Borough, is ex-chairman of the Technical Education Com- 
mittee. It is not denied that this work requires men who 
can give a fair amount of time to it, and who are in addition 
thoroughly trained ; but while we are waiting for such men 
the Settlement can do good work in strengthening the 
committees that have control of technical instruction funds ; 
and if they are wise they will discourage the attempts that 
are being made, in forgetfulness of the ideal of education, to 
make our technical schools mere grant-earning institutions. 
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Little or nothing need be said as to the School Board 
and Board of Guardians, as the ground has been traversed 
quite thoroughly in two other articles contained in this 
book, but it should just be pointed out that a great deal 
more work is being done than the outsider imagines. 
The warden of the Bermondsey Settlement has quite 
recently been elected to a seat on the London School 
Board. Toynbee Hall had for some years two repre- 
sentatives on the same body, and but for a mistake in 
nomination would still be represented there by Mr Bruce. 
Mansfield House had in the same way two of its members 
on the West Ham School Board ; though Messrs Newland 
and Reason have both left the district, the Settlement 
has this year succeeded in placing the sub-warden Mr 
D. S. Crichton in the same position. Oxford House, 
though unrepresented at present, has also taken a prominent 
part in the education of children on the London School 
Board, and other Settlements are moving rapidly in the 
same direction. It is needless for me to expatiate upon 
what is J>ar excellence the sphere of the University man, 
and I content myself with adding that nearly all the 
Settlements have shown their interest in the education 
of the children by allowing their residents to act as School 
Board Managers : work, the importance of which cannot 
well be over-estimated. 

To many Settlements the work of the Poor Law arises 
naturally out of the attempt that is sure to be made, almost 
at the inception of the Settlement, to relieve the distress 
of those who live in the immediate neighbourhood. It is 
perhaps a mistake, but it is a very natural one for the 
poor to make, to suppose that people who come to settle 
amongst them have come in the first place to relieve their 
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poverty ; and, as a matter of fact, some of the Settlements, 
and notably the Women's University Settlement in South- 
wark, have devoted an enormous amount of time to work 
of the Charity Organisation Society, believing that if help 
must be given it should only be after every possible pre- 
caution has been taken. It is not long, therefore, before 
the Settlement finds itself face to face with the question 
of how best to utilise the existing Poor Law, and it has 
been found of the utmost value to have representatives 
sitting on the Board of Guardians. Canon Barnett has 
represented Toynbee Hall upon the Whitechapel Board 
of Guardians, while another resident of the same Settlement 
has served on the Mile End Board. Mansfield House is 
represented by two of its members : Miss Cheetham, who 
is at the head of the Women's Settlement, and Miss 
Kerrison of the Co-operative Home. Bermondsey has a 
Guardian on the St Olave's Union in the person of the 
warden, who strongly believes that there is great need of 
improvement in our dealing with children under the Poor 
Law. 

The Settlement, as it seems to me, has a unique oppor- 
tunity. It comes into a district that is chaotic and dis- 
organised, and proceeds to weld into one harmonious 
whole the broken, and often antagonistic, fragments of 
local life. It gives the people of the district an ideal to 
work for, and calls forth the reserve force which is always 
to be found even in the most apathetic and poverty-stricken 
locality. In this article I am concerned for the most part 
with the question of actual local administration, but I 
am very unwilling to admit that only representatives on 
public bodies are of much value. I can conceive of a 
Settlement greatly influencing the work of local administra- 
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tion without possessing a single representative. Reference 
has already been made to the work of School Board 
Managers, and, incidentally, to the help given to local 
authorities by voluntary Sanitary Aid Committees. I am 
of opinion that every Settlement should have in con- 
nection with it a committee of working men with a 
resident to act as secretary, who should devote themselves 
to assisting the medical officer and the sanitary inspectors 
of the locality. The Mansfield House Brotherhood has 
in this way caused hundreds of cases of insanitation to 
be examined into which otherwise might have altogether 
escaped observation. One practical example may well be 
given in illustration. A member of this society reported 
that at a certain house the tenants had been without 
water since they entered, a period of six weeks, although 
they had paid their rent regularly, and the agent did 
nothing in response to their appeals. Mr Reason, the 
president, at once investigated, and found a condition of 
things that can be better imagined than described. The 
stench was fearful, and several of the children were ill 
and feverish. Urgent representations were made to the 
Sanitary Inspector, who took up the case with prompt 
energy. Not only that house, but one or two neighbour- 
ing ones were inspected, with the result that the land- 
lord made a, to him, disastrous appearance before the 
magistrate, and the evils were remedied. Without such 
co-operation, it is impossible for the few inspectors to 
maintain control over several square miles of houses, 
which, experience shows, must all be considered as 
unsanitary until proved to be otherwise. The residents 
at a Settlement should endeavour to make themselves 
acquainted, not only with the laws that govern adminis- 
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tration, and not merely with the transactions of the various 
public bodies, but also with the local officials, who are 
much encouraged and strengthened in their action if they 
feel behind them a strong consensus of public opinion. 
My own view is that nearly all the most important reforms 
of the next ten years will come by way of the Town 
Council, the Vestry, the School Board, and the Board 
of Guardians. Lord Rosebery seems, also, to think that 
this is the age of the Council and Local Administration 
as opposed to the House of Commons and Imperial 
legislation; but, even if it were not so, and your House 
of Commons were on the qui vive for every new and 
promising measure of legislation, what would it all amount 
to apart from capacity to administer the law when made ? 
If the Settlements can supply the right men — men of tact 
and character with broad and generous views — there is 
the possibility of great advance, even in East and South 
London. We need men who would settle down and work 
for years at the problem of casual labour or the unem- 
ployed. We need men who would take pains to investi- 
gate the conditions of the poor, and, above all, men who 
are willing to apply the knowledge which has been thus 
obtained. It is not sufficient to collect facts, figures, and 
statistics, and then to use them as a sort of fetish to 
scare off the would-be social reformer. The man who 
is afraid to make a mistake rarely does much that is worth 
remembering. Why should not the "citizen student," as 
a resident at the Settlement has been called, devote him- 
self to helping forward the solution of some part of this 
great poverty problem? On this point I feel inclined 
neither to add to nor detract from the opinion of two 
years ago, as stated in "The Universities and the Social 
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Problem." The poverty which results from casual labour 
and the lack of employment has become a national disease. 
From one point of view it is a national crime, and, as 
such, must be atoned for by long years of ceaseless effort 
to effect the necessary reforms in our existing social system. 
And if we are told that local and imperial legislation for 
these objects is paternal government, and ought not to be 
resorted to in the nineteenth century, let us answer, in the 
words of Sir Arthur Helps, "Never is paternal govern- 
ment so needful as when civilisation is most advanced." 
Here we are crowded together in a place that is " treeless, 
colourless, bathless, mudful, smoke-stained, its amusements 
coarse, the dress of its inhabitants hideous, its food adul- 
terated, its drink pernicious," and, we may add, its houses 
insanitary. Poverty, as Stopford Brooke says, is not merely 
lack of food or. clothes, but "that condition of things 
in which, for lack of means, no true development of the 
natural powers of any man or woman can be reached." 
Using the word in this very true sense, there are hundreds of 
thousands of men and women in England who, just because 
they are ignorant and apathetic about these necessaries of 
a higher life, must be raised to see their importance and 
assisted in the obtaining of them. Their environment 
tends to corrupt and demoralise, making the work of 
succeeding generations far more difficult. At present we 
are expecting an evil tree to produce good fruit, untilled 
and untended land to produce a rich harvest. If this is 
the soil in which the future generation has to grow and 
develop, will it develop or degenerate?^ This is the question 
we have to answer, and, having answered it in the only way 
possible, let the resident at the University Settlement con- 
tinue to take an interest even in the petty details of local 
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administration, or the unattractive person of the casual 
labourer, for, as Wordsworth says : 

" He who feels contempt 
For any living thing, hath faculties 
Which he has never used : that thought v^ith him 
Is in its infancy." 

Percy Alden. 
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" A LL Settlements, both in England and America, seem 
to be begun upon one uniform principle. The 
first object, to which every other is subsidiary, is to make 
friends with the neighbourhood — to become part of its 
common life ; to associate with the people on equal terms, 
without either patronage on the one side or subserviency 
on the other; to share in the joys and sorrows, the 
occupations and amusements of the people; to bring 
them to regard the members of the Settlements as their 
friends." 

These words of Sir John Gorst admirably sum up the 
spirit in which a true settler approaches the problem he 
has determined to grapple with; it may be called a spirit 
of undifferentiated helpfulness. But, as soon as he has 
taken up his quarters, and become a veritable neighbour 
to the living men, women, and children, that helpfulness 
must necessarily take on some concrete shape. The needs 
that cry aloud on every hand must be met by something 
more effective than mere sympathetic feeling; this must 
be translated into action — the expenditure of positive effort 
upon actual conditions, with the purpose of achieving a 
definite result. 

There are always two points to be settled : not only 

" What needs to be done ? " but also, " What can I do ? " 

For the power of universal helpfulness belongs to none 

of us ; we have to confine ourselves to those matters that 

4S 
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by reason of our differing abilities, opportunities, previous 
training, and many other considerations, we can do best, 
leaving the rest to comrades who are strong where we 
are weak. 

Since the first impulse to settlement life came from 
the Universities, and these still supply most of the men, 
it is only natural that this question should have been 
answered in large measure by different forms of educa- 
tional activity, for this is, as the writer already quoted 
puts it, the line of least resistance. The field is obviously 
immense, practically unlimited, and is just the one in 
which the man fresh from his own studies feels he can 
do the best work. It is true that actual experience often 
modifies this confidence in important respects. The scholar 
is not necessarily a teacher ; a man may be able to absorb 
information as a sponge soaks up water, and yet lack the 
power of imparting it to others. He must have not only 
knowledge, but the ability to present it in a manner 
intelligible to the particular persons he has undertaken 
to instruct. This means he must speak their language, 
for which something more than a common mother-tongue 
is required. The best form of words, from an abstract 
point of view, will often fail to penetrate minds unaccus- 
tomed to that phraseology. I remember hearing a 
lecturer to an East End audience, who continually cor- 
rected ordinary phrases by a more classical diction: "If 
a glass of beer is allowed to stand for a time, it becomes 
thick, that is, it attains a mucous viscosity.^' The teacher 
must also have a tactful sympathy which enables him 
to discern just where difficulties are felt — difficulties that 
would never have been felt or suspected by himself. 
This is what I mean by " speaking their language." 
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It is pretty certain, also, that a little experience will 
considerably modify the teacher's estimate of his own 
educational superiority, without assuming at all that he 
was conceited about it to start with. He will find that 
even a University curriculum, with all its apparatus of tutors, 
lectures, classes, and libraries, leaves large provinces of 
knowledge untouched, and is in many ways not so success- 
ful in training the powers of observation and judgment 
as is the rough schooling of a knock-about practical life. 
While he has been dealing with books and abstract ideas, 
these men he has begun to teach have been handling 
concrete things. Many of them have travelled a good 
deal and seen many aspects of life hidden even from the 
first-class voyager through many lands. He will learn 
from them to look at matters from points of view that are 
to him startlingly new, and will, sooner or later, come to 
regard himself as one offering his contributions to the 
common stock of practical wisdom, rather than as one 
standing in the relation of teacher to pupils. Such, at 
least, has been the experience of the present writer. 

But, for all this, the man who is educated in the 
conventional sense of the word, has, truly, unbounded 
opportunities of usefulness, if he will bear in mind these 
considerations and lay aside all " superior person " notions. 
For the man of books possesses many advantages over 
those whose life has led them almost entirely among things 
of immediate practical import; and there are round him, 
wherever he pitches his tent in East or South London, 
thousands of minds starving for the food he can give, 
hitherto denied them, or only doled out in scraps that 
make the hunger more sorely felt; and thousands more 
that may, by appropriate stimulus, be brought to feel and 
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satisfy a need of which they were before but dimly 
conscious. It is not only what he can give directly; it 
is the training in methods of study that he has received, 
and his ability to point the way to the immense stores 
of accumulated information that so often are within reach 
but missed for lack of a little guidance, that make his 
help so valuable. 

As for the field itself, it is exceedingly varied. Just 
as one finds, on exploration, that the region called vaguely, 
in common parlance, " the East End," is really a congeries 
of many large and distinct districts, each with a special 
character of its own, in spite of the wearisome monotony 
in external features, so one finds, also, of the people, that it 
is not only a gross libel for Tennyson's Farmer to say, 
" the poor in a lump is bad " ; it is absurdly inaccurate to 
say they are anything in a lump. It is only those persons, 
possessed of one idea, who work in one rut, that meet only 
one kind of poor people ; as, for example, some who con- 
fine themselves to sifting out applicants for charity, come 
to believe that all poor folk are cadgers. 

So the settler finds that he may use his powers in many 
different ways of helping or education. 

I. To begin with, there are a very great number of men 
and women of a pre-Board School age. All those born 
thirteen years before the passing of the Elementary Educa- 
tion Act — roughly, all those of more than thirty-five or forty 
years of age — come within this term ; and it is not astonishing 
that a considerable portion of these are not able to read 
and write. But the expression must not be pressed too 
strictly from a chronological point of view, for the passing 
of the Act was naturally not followed by a perfect system 
of gathering the children into the schools. The meshes 
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of education are still wide enough to let many slip through,, 
and when fees had to be paid the number was much greater. 

These grown men and women do not care to make use 
of the evening classes provided by the School Boards. 
They are out of place among the boys and girls not long 
out of the day schools, and are sensitive about display- 
ing their ignorance before a number of possibly not too 
sympathetic young people of superior attainments. There 
is also a rigidity in these classes that is unavoidable where 
grants must be earned and a certain kind of discipline 
maintained, which makes them uncongenial to those who 
are heads of families and do not love to put themselves 
"under authority" overmuch. 

The best way of helping such is to form classes of a 
freer social character, where they will meet only those 
in much the same position as themselves, and will have 
the least possible sense of going back to school again. 
The Friends have shown one most successful way of doing 
this in their early " Sunday Morning Adult Schools," which 
have been so widely imitated. In these the elementary 
subjects of reading, writing, and arithmetic are taken first, 
and afterwards the class turns to discussion of religious 
topics. From the simply educational point of view, of 
course, it is the discussion, not the subject, that is essential. 
Where teachers and members prefer it, the range may 
be over social, literary, or scientific topics. The main 
thing is to obviate the drudgery of elementary learning 
by an atmosphere of good fellowship and the introduction 
of what working-men dearljr love — discussion on some 
matter of live human interest. Other matters must be 
modified to suit local exigencies. 

II. Then there are those who have passed the school 
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age, the younger men and women who want to use their 
powers that have been trained, so far, in adding to the 
smattering of learning gained in their all-too-short a course. 
The Board's Continuation Classes are doing excellent work, 
but they do not by any means absorb all these. They 
are at present very largely composed of boys and girls who 
have only recently left school, for whose capabilities and 
natures the discipline and methods of school are still most 
appropriate; and their subjects are limited in scope by 
practical considerations. This makes them unsuitable for 
a great many who, without being in any sense unruly 
spirits, find the conditions in force to be restrictions that 
hamper rather than assist ; who also desire to pursue lines 
of study not yet found in the curriculum. 

To illustrate by a practical example. I was once re- 
turning with a party of East Enders who had been spending 
Whit-Monday at Oxford. Our compartment was occupied 
by young men, all being somewhere in the early twenties 
or even less. The conversation turned on their favourite 
fiction, and one young iron-worker quite simply mentioned, 
as the author he appreciated most — George Meredith. The 
rest, almost without exception, named other writers of quite 
great rank. 

This is only one of many experiences that have con- 
vinced us who have lived in familiar intercourse with 
working people, that one of the saddest features of our 
social system is the enormous waste of intellect. One 
wonders at the tremendous force of brain power that 
would be at the service of the nation, if all these were 
given ample scope for development. As it is, countless 
numbers are discouraged and let their abilities run waste, 
being turned by social pressure away from their natural 
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channels. Others plod on, but for want of that free 
association of mind with mind, that constitutes so 
valuable a part of University training, they make for 
themselves ruts, and are apt to become narrow in their 
appreciations. We meet • constantly with men who have 
read with astonishing results as to the mastery of detail 
in their favourite authors, but who give one a second 
shock of surprise that, knowing so much, they should yet 
know so little. 

It is just here the man of wider culture may make his 
personal efforts most valuable. By means of circles for 
study, rather than classes, he can introduce new authorities, 
elicit what each student has read, give helpful suggestions 
as to filling up the gaps of knowledge, and illuminate the 
points that rise for discussion out of his wider reading. 
It is here, too, that his own culture will be most helped, 
for those ideas which he has learned to hold in a merely 
traditional or academic manner — not unknown at our 
Universities — he will be compelled to re-examine from 
fresh points of view, as he is called upon to defend them. 
Nor is there any sphere of helpfulness in which a man can 
more readily win the trust and gratitude of those he is 
trying to aid. Even in the troublous regions of sociology 
and economics, in which, from the intimate relation they 
bear to the conditions of the worker's daily life, such 
strong feelings are mingled with intellectual concepts, 
difference of opinion will never alter friendship, if the 
opinion be urged without dogmatism, and with a trans- 
parent desire to ascertain the truth. 

How wide is the range of such circles or classes may 
be seen by the reports of the different Settlements, notably 
that of the educational work at Toynbee Hall. Partly from 
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being " the Mother of Settlements," and having had a longer 
experience than all others, partly from having laid great 
stress on the educational side from the beginning, and 
partly from its extremely favourable situation, which is 
so central and easily accessible, ^.Toynbee Hall is far 
ahead of all other Settlements in this respect., ,, It may be 
likened to a People's University. There are classes in 
the literature of classical (including Hebrew) and modern 
languages, in languages themselves; in different branches of 
natural science; in history; in economics; in ethics; in 
such technical subjects as shorthand, book-keeping, friendly, 
society finance, drawing, ambulance, nursing, swimming, 
etc. There are also classes for men of the character in- 
dicated in the previous section, and afternoon classes for 
girls in subjects ranging from domestic economy to hygiene, 
through ordinary class subjects to such things as musical 
drill, wood-carving, and swimming.* 

Other Settlements have laid more stress on other lines 
of work, and are, from their greater distance from Central 
London, not so well able to get a sufiScient supply of able 
teachers. Still, a good deal of excellent work has been 
achieved which is likely to increase every year. The 
better part of the results cannot of course be put into 
figures or tangible form. We have to remember 

" All the world's coarse thumb 
And finger failed to plumb, 
So passed in making up the main account." 

But even in the more sternly practical matter of making 
it easier for poor students to win certificates that will 
help them on in the struggle for a living, a goodly record 

* See Appendix E. 
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could be compiled, which would appeal to the most 
matter-of-fact persons. Speaking for our own Settlement, 
Mansfield House, our students have gained certificates 
in connection with the Society of Arts, London Matricula- 
tion, and St John's Ambulance Society, all of which are 
in their respective ways commercially valuable; I have 
also by special request coached two men who were seek- 
ing appointment as Factory Inspectors, but cannot at the 
moment speak as to the result. 

It seems to me there are great possibilities to be 
developed here. I have several times mentioned the 
Continuation Classes under the School Boards, and in- 
dicated that there is no rivalry with these, but an endeavour 
to be complementary. As a matter of fact, by complying 
with certain structural requirements and putting the classes 
under the supervision of H.M. Inspectors, it is possible 
to receive the same financial aid and recognition by the 
Education Department that the Board's classes receive. 
Nor need this at all interfere with the greater freedom 
I have laid stress upon. One has only to satisfy the 
Inspector that education is really given, and that attend- 
ances have been properly registered ; there is no cast-iron 
examination to be dreaded, and I understand that this 
greater elasticity of method is no drawback, but a positive 
merit in the eyes of H.M. Inspectors. 

In the movement to develop a real teaching University 
for London out of existing material, there is no reason why 
University Settlements should not bear a useful, though 
humble, part. In the endeavour to make a complete ladder 
from the Board School to the University the need of kindly 
hands to help the student up the rungs must not be for- 
gotten, and it is to offer these that the Settlements exist. 
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III. Another organisation which maybe both used and 
helped by Settlements is the Society for the Extension of 
University Teaching. I have made a separate section for 
this, because, in this case, the teaching is supplied from 
outside the ranks of the Settlement and its helpers. What 
is left for these to do is to stimulate the necessary interest, 
provide the local organisation, and sometimes lend the Hall 
in which the lectures are to be given. Toynbee Hall has 
no less than nine of these courses in its twelfth year's report. 
Mansfield House supplied the original stimulus in its district, 
and for some time provided premises and a secretary, and, 
since the Corporation of West Ham made the lectures a 
part of its Technical Education Scheme, it has had other 
lectures in its own hall. The Warden of Browning Hall is 
secretary for his district ; Bermondsey Settlement includes 
among its residents the secretary of the London Society 
itself; Cambridge House, and the Passmore Edwards 
Settlement, which have developed from Trinity Court 
and University Hall respectively, will certainly carry on 
the practice of their progenitors in this respect ; while Oxford 
House has made a start this last year, with the aid of the 
London County Council. 

I can speak from personal experience of the keenness 
with which the students at these lectures take up their 
study, the pointed nature of their queries, for the most 
part, and the continuance of the same students in the 
successive courses; while the examiners' reports testify to 
the excellence of the work done. 

IV. It has been assumed in all the previous sec- 
tions that regular attendance is practicable. A very 
large number, however, either cannot, or will not, set 
aside a certain hour each week, and consequently can- 
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not receive the benefit of systematic study in one 
subject. 

As regajrds those that cannot, this is mostly due to the 
irregular nature of their work. Of those in constant 
employment, many have to work in alternating periods of 
day and night shifts; others are liable to be called upon 
for overtime; while in the dock districts many callings, 
being dependent upon the arrival of ships, can hardly be 
said to have any regularity at all. Every day that a vessel 
remains in the docks is grudged. Dockers to unload, ship- 
wrights to repair, and stevedores to load again, crowd 
upon each others' heels, working often night and day until 
the job is done ; and, of course, where special cargoes are 
carried, such as grain or coal, the "cornies'' or the 
" coalies " are under the same conditions. All this is 
discouraging to those who hold classes and those who 
wish to attend them, but needs must when Mammon 
drives, and the only thing to be done is to devise some 
way of meeting the circumstances. 

Then one has to consider the great mass whose own 
natures are incapable of sustained effort, but who will 
gladly give an hour or so now and then for acquiring 
knowledge that is pleasantly put. For what I have 
said above as to the capabilities of some by no means 
applies to the great mass of East and South Londoners; 
these are for the most part what their circumstances make 
them. 

The requirements of both these cases are met by single 
lectures. They must be held at some regular time and 
place, so as to be readily found when opportunity and 
inclination agree ; but each must be complete in itself, so 
as to be perfectly intelligible without regard to anything 
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said on an occasion when the listener was not there. If 
limelight views can be added, so much the better. 

Most Settlements have tried these and found them a 
great success. The best times are undoubtedly Saturday 
and Sunday evenings, for then the largest proportion of 
the population is likely to be free. Toynbee Hall un- 
doubtedly takes the lead in the pre-eminence of its 
lecturers. Here, for example, are some of the names taken 
from the list of 1896-7 — Rev. Canon Barnett; Sir Alfred 
C. Lyall, K.C.B., K.C.I.E., K.C.S.I.; Colonel C. Cooper 
King; Arthur Sidgwick, M.A.; J. Franck Bright, D.D.; Dr 
J. D. M'Clure ; Leslie Stephen ; W. H. Preece, C.B., F.R.S. ; 
Frederic Harrison; Sir Charles Elliott, K.C.S.I. ; Prof. 
J. W. Hales ; Prof. A. V. Dicey ; Prof. Victor Horsley, M.A., 
F.R.S.; Sir W. Martin Conway; Prof. Clifford Allbutt, 
F.R.S.; Major-Gen. Sir Francis Grenfell; Prof. Flinders 
Petrie; Sir Walter Besant; Augustine Birrell, Q.C., M.P.; 
Dr A. M. Fairbairn; Sir Herbert Maxwell, M.P.; Prof. 
J. E. Carpenter, etc., etc. Other Settlements, though at a 
great disadvantage from their remoter situations, are yet 
able to maintain a very high level in this respect, and it 
is a remarkably healthy sign that those who have won so 
deservedly high a reputation in the subjects they have 
made their own are willing, at considerable sacrifice of 
time and convenience, to give of their best so freely to 
those who are only able to offer their grateful and earnest 
attention in return. 

As to this, however, it may be confidently said that there 
is no better audience than one of working men and women. 
None follow a lecture more closely, none are so hearty in their 
genuine applause, and, if it be a debatable matter, none so 
ready and frank in questions and criticism. This is the 
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reason, I am convinced, why those who have something 
wortlf saying are so ready to say it without other reward. 
As to the benefits conferred, there is no room for question. 
Looking over the reports from the different Settlements, one 
notes that they range over every topic of human interest. 
At these lectures the dwellers in the dreary monotonous 
regions of Poorer London are taken into other lands by the 
vivid descriptions of travellers who have been there them- 
selves, often aided by splendid lantern views ; are initiated 
into the many-sided wonders of natural science j are in- 
troduced to the great men and women of all ages and all 
lands, and led to share their thoughts; are helped to 
appreciate the masterpieces of literature, art, and music; 
or are instructed in the facts which must be taken into 
account in the solution of those social problems in which 
they, of, all people, are most vitally concerned. It is, 
indeed, a liberal education, and one wishes that the centres 
at which it is given could be indefinitely multiplied. In 
East London alone, including West Ham, there are at least 
a million and a quarter of people whose conditions tend 
inevitably to keep them ignorant and to narrow their out- 
look upon life, and this leaves South London and large 
tracts in other parts to be reckoned with also. When one 
runs over the list of centres such as have been described, 
and calculates the accommodation offered, the question 
rises, with a sigh, "What are these among so many? " 

V. In summing up the educational efforts of Settlements, 
a prominent place should be given to the Picture Exhibi- 
tions, introduced by Canon Barnett at Toynbee Hall. 
The example thus set has been followed by the Warden 
. of Mansfield House, who has arranged three annual 
exhibitions on behalf of West Ham Corporation, and in 
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this last year by Bermondsey Settlement. At these shows 
the working folk are introduced to the works of many of 
our foremost artists, and, as far as possible, guides are 
provided who are able to give necessary explanations and 
information. The numbers of visitors at the three centres 
show how keenly the exhibitions were appreciated : — 
Toynbee Hall (nineteen days), 63,000 ; Canning Town and 
Stratford (four weeks), 120,000; Bermondsey (one week), 

11,675- 

VI. I now come to a most important field in which the 
settler may spend himself on behalf of education, one which 
might well have a chapter to itself — viz. School Board work. 
The machinery and the cost of public elementary education 
are supplied, as they should be, by the community, but 
money and organisation are of little worth without the 
right men to use them. For the administration of the 
Education Act two sets of persons are required — members 
of School Boards, whose duty is to care for the needs of 
their entire district, and on whom all the financial respon- 
sibility rests ; and members of local Boards of Managers, 
with special groups of schools under their care, who are 
entrusted with such duties as visitation of schools, reporting 
upon particular needs, primary selection of teachers, etc. 
The great bulk of the metropolitan area is under the 
London Board, which is of such size and importance that 
it attracts men and women of more than local influence 
and reputation, though my own personal belief is that 
Boards of normal size controlling the separate districts 
would do much better work, and that the reasons for a 
united municipal London do not exist in educational 
affairs. West Ham, however, has a separate Board, and 
there are districts distinctly metropolitan in character or 
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rapidly becoming so — e.g. Hornsey and Tottenham — which 
would be greatly benefited by Settlements in their midst 
and settlement members on their School Boards. 

For the settler has at least three important qualifications 
for this post. He — or she — is in the first place educated 
himself, which,^ with all due respect, cannot be said of 
all those elected to supervise the education of others. 
Secondly, being a settler, he has a detachment of interest 
which sets him free to make this education his first object. 
For it must be sorrowfully recorded that election is too 
frequently sought on other grounds. Some are put forward 
mainly to keep down the rates ; others on one side or the 
other of the great ecclesiastical strife; others with a pure 
Labour policy; while some appear to run with an eye to 
the advertisement of themselves and their business. Except 
for the last, no doubt much can be said for these. We 
need good business men to control the finances and check 
waste, always provided that the economy is not of that 
shortsighted kind that is of all things most wasteful. We 
need, while theological controversies are still allowed to 
intrude into the education of our children, a due balance 
of denominational interests. We need bona fide working- 
men to keep an eye on the conditions of labour for those 
directly or indirectly employed by the Board. But we 
need, above all, those who lay the greatest stress on their 
primary function — education. Nor is there any reason why 
the settler should not be well qualified to act in these 
other directions also. 

Thirdly, the settler, if worth his salt, has a considerable 
knowledge of the actual conditions of the children's home- 
life, and is in touch with the thoughts and desires of the 
parents themselves, good and bad. This cannot fail to be 
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of immense service in the practical details of his work. 
For the Boards are mainly administrative, not legislative, 
and the chief business is done in committees. It is here 
that particulars are thrashed out, and the complexities of 
practical matters are considered. Having been closely 
connected with West Ham School Board as member or 
as chairman of managers for nearly six years, I have had 
some experience of this. Suppose it is a question of 
Continuation Classes in his district; the setder knows 
pretty well what is the demand for them, and what should 
be their character. Or when sitting at Attendance Com- 
mittee with grim magisterial functions, he knows whether 
the excuses are likely to be true, will sometimes be 
acquainted with the actual circumstances. Conversely, 
many cases with which he can most fittingly deal as 
member of a settlement, become known to him, first, 
as member of the Board ; and in such questions as cheap 
or free dinners, boot supply, and others that are outside 
the legal scope of the Board, but are intimately related 
to its practical action, the settler should be of great 
service. 

Pretty much the same may be said of the settler as 
School Manager. Here it is his business to make him- 
self at home in the schools, to become the friend both 
of teachers and scholars, to smooth away friction,, to 
make helpful suggestions, to go thoroughly into complaints 
and requests that are sent up to the managers from the 
schools, so that decisions may be made with knowledge. 
There is also a considerable activity in schools that goes 
beyond the legal requirements. Many teachers devote 
a good deal of energy and time to such things as clubs, 
concerts, etc., which add wonderfully to the life and esprit 
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de corps of the school. The manager can do much to 
help this spirit where it exists and to stimulate it where 
it does not. In fact, there is much more than enough to 
take all the time that he (or she) can devote to it. Lastly, 
outside the actual holding of office. Settlements can be 
very useful allies of School Boards in what may be de- 
scribed as filling up the gaps. 

In the first place, while the leading men are keen on 
education, there are still a large number of poor folk who 
are in daily life in practical antagonism to the School 
Board, personified in their visiting officer, who is always 
spoken of as if he were the entire Board in himself. 
The hard circumstances of their lot are principally re- 
sponsible for this. It is extremely difficult for them to 
judge of the relative importance of Johnnie's being given 
a better start in life, or of being allowed to earn a few 
coppers as an errand boy; and it must go very much 
against the grain to let Nell go to school, when it would 
be so much more convenient to have her at home looking 
after the baby — or as is too often the case, the babies. 
The poor, having to live daily from hand to mouth, do 
not look far ahead ; moreover, looking ahead seldom 
discloses any cheerful prospect. Settlements can do much 
to strengthen the belief in the value of education for the 
children, and make these poor people ready to undergo 
still greater sacrifices for it than they already do. What 
these sacrifices are only those who have received the 
entrie into their life can know. 

But there is a more definite way of helping that has 
been discovered. In all poor districts there are a most 
distressing number of children who are physically unfit to 
attend school. In West Ham, for example, we find any 
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number of cripples, who could not possibly mix with the 
boisterous throng that rush with whoop and yell round 
the playgrounds, nor climb the steep stairs that have 
become so familiar a feature of our "three-decker"' schools ; 
in most cases they could not get to the schools at all. 
The Women's Settlement in Canning Town have taken 
these helpless little ones under their wing, and opened a 
morning school for them. The children, or such of them 
as require it, are collected by means of a donkey-carriage ; 
then school "goes on from 9.30 to 12, and consists of 
singing, drilling (!), handwork of various kinds, reading, 
arithmetic, and simple object-lessons." The results have 
given ample encouragement. In many cases proper in- 
struments have been supplied and have given great relief; 
while all will sympathise with the closing words of the 
report: — "The children show marked improvement, not 
only in acquisition of the ' learned arts ' (!) but in general 
intelligence and joy of life ; and in this we specially rejoice, 
for it is indeed a good thing to bring brightness and 
happiness to children whose lot should naturally be joyous, 
who yet travel such a weary road." 

Will Reason. 



SETTLEMENTS AND THE ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF THE POOR LAW 

T^HE task has been assigned to me of dealing with the 
relations of University Settlements to the Administra- 
tion of the Poor Law. It is not easy to treat of this 
subject, because many burning controversies are concerned 
with Poor Law Administration, and these are involved with 
very difficult economic and moral problems, which try 
the most competent social thinkers and administrators. 
Of all such particular controversies this paper must keep 
entirely clear. The vexed questions of Outdoor Relief, 
of the Unemployed, or of the best methods of dealing with 
Pauper Children; cannot here be discussed. 

But one preparatory word must be said. If Settlements 
have any particular call to take part in Poor Law Administra- 
tion, it is in order to promote those humane objects which 
the wisest and best Poor Law reformers set before them- 
selves. But those objects are not easily adjusted to the 
leading principle of the reformed Poor Law that life 
under Poor Law authorities should be made less desirable 
than ordinary life. The authors of the Poor Law revolution 
of 1834 had to deal with a pauperised nation. This state 
of things had been brought about by the combined influence 
of a vicious system of relief, an unparalleled strain upon 
the national resources, the sudden introduction of machinery 
into manufacturing processes, and the unorganised condition 
of labour. The reformers set themselves to brand pauperism 
63 
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as a disgrace and well-nigh a crime. They accepted the 
principle that the destitute should not be allowed to 
starve, but they treated destitution as so entirely attribut- 
able to the conduct of the destitute person, that continued 
existence should be made as undesirable as possible to him. 
They succeeded so well that they largely eradicated the 
tendency to pauperism, and created a disposition which, 
in many cases, though extreme supporters of charity 
organisation doctrines may deny it, prefers death to 
submission to the workhouse test. There is no question 
that, taking all the facts into consideration, the reformers 
did the greatest service, not only to the country as a whole, 
but, above all, to the progress of the labouring classes. 

But the new ideals, whether they aim at discriminating 
treatment of the aged poor, at the improvement of medical 
and nursing efficiency in Poor Law Infirmaries or Hospitals, 
at securing the best elementary education for the children 
of the State, or at the general increase of ordinary amenities 
of life under the control of the Guardians of the Poor, do 
unmistakably show that, the danger of a pauperised nation 
having passed away, more complex considerations than 
prevailed in 1834 are making themselves felt; and it is 
not easy to see how far these may lead. Certain it is that 
if recourse to the Poor Law in old age, or in sickness, is to 
be avoided by great multitudes of our deserving London 
poor, it can only be either by a great increase in wages, or 
by an enormous increase in the volume and a great improve- 
ment in the organisation of private charity. The former 
solution is, probably, impossible until a corresponding im- 
provement takes place in the economic condition of labour, 
not only throughout Great Britain, but elsewhere. The 
latter, if possible, would be open, so it seems to some of 
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us, to as many objections as can be urged against Poor 
Law Relief. Why shall not the Christian principles and 
sympathies of the community act through the Poor Law 
and its administration, as well as alongside it in the con- 
stitution of private charity ? The work of Settlements, at 
least in connection with the Poor Law, must proceed upon 
this presupposition. 

The Settlements have already contributed much service 
to Boards of Guardians. The influence of Canon Barnett 
and of Mrs Barnett, not only in local administration, but 
on the public discussion of Poor Law problems, is too well 
known to heed explanation. It is, perhaps, not in strictness 
attributable to Toynbee Hall, for its origin is prior to that 
of Toynbee Hall, and would have existed had that Settle- 
ment never came into existence. Mr T. Handcock Lunn, 
a resident of Toynbee Hall, was for some years an active 
member of the Stepney Board of Guardians, and in that 
capacity did much to secure the discussion of problems 
connected with Outdoor Relief. Oxford House, though 
not directly represented on the Bethnal Green Board of 
Guardians, has taken a practical interest in Poor Law 
work ; and residents of St Margaret's House have regularly 
visited the infirm wards of the workhouses and infirmary, 
besides taking part in carrying on the work of the " Work- 
house Girls' Aid" Committee. The Women's University 
Settlement, under Miss Sewell, has co-operated with the 
St Saviour's Board of Guardians in various charitable 
enterprises. Mansfield House, Canning Town, has Miss 
Kerrison as its representative on the West Ham Board of 
Guardians ; and Miss Cheetham, the head of the Settlement 
for Women Workers in Canning Town, has been a Guardian 
for the last five years, and is chairman of Plaistow House, 
E 
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a branch of the West Ham Workhouse. Through their 
representatives a powerful influence has been exerted to 
secure improved nursing for the sick and infirm, improved 
classification, and increased recreation for the inmates of 
the workhouses, better education for the children, and dis- 
crimination in the administration of outdoor relief. The 
Bermondsey Settlement has taken a considerable share of 
Poor Law work in the St Olave's parish. I have been a 
Guardian for the last six years, and have been chairman of 
the Rotherhithe Infirmary for more than five. During that 
time I have been able to promote the establishment of a 
training school for nurses, to form a committee of ladies to 
visit the infirm wards of one of our workhouses to entertain 
the inmates, and generally to assist in the more humane 
treatment of the inmates of our institutions. Five years 
ago, by the influence of the Settlement, two lady Guardians 
were for the first time elected, one of them being Miss 
Simmons, the head of the Bermondsey Settlement Women's 
House, who has been again returned as Guardian this 
year. She and I together established a Workhouse Girls' 
Aid Committee, which meets regularly at the Settlement. 
Our lady residents also carry on the Brabazon Society at 
one of our workhouses, and at the infirmary. Recently 
I became a manager of the South Metropolitan District 
Schools, and in that capacity presided over an inquiry 
which led to the re-organisation of an Heme Bay Con- 
valescent Home, and over another inquiry, which led to the 
introduction of many educational and sanitary improvements 
into Sutton schools. This account is necessarily incomplete, 
but enough has been said to show that the Settlements have 
already made a very important contribution to the improve- 
ment of Poor Law Administration. 
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Coming to the general question, it need hardly be said 
that Settlements can provide no panacea for Poor Law ills. 
The influence of Settlements will almost entirely depend 
upon the unostentatious way in which they carry out their 
aims. There is perhaps some danger lest, as the value of 
their work becomes more widely recognised, they should 
turn neighbourhoods against them by a certain tone of 
conscious superiority and a rash avowal of a purpose to 
set everything straight. But there are several high qualifi- 
cations for service in administering the Poor Law, which 
Settlements may fairly be supposed to possess. 

In the first place, their residents may be supposed to be 
actuated by true consecration to social service. They will 
contribute to Boards of Guardians neither stingy and selfish 
administrators whose only object is to save the rates, nor 
noisy demagogues whose great desire is to win popularity 
with the multitude. As they seek the coming of the 
Kingdom of God generally, so their object as Guardians 
will be the assertion of its principles, as they understand 
them, in dealing with the suffering, helpless, and sometimes 
vicious people who are dependent on the community for 
support. And to this high aim they may be expected to 
add trained intelligence, with both the leisure and the 
knowledge to follow out carefully the consequences of 
various policies ofiered to them, having always a careful 
eye for the probable effects upon the character both of 
individuals and of the community of any proposed line of 
action. Character will be with them the supreme concern, 
and they will criticise each proposal with regard to its effect 
in preserving or so far as possible restoring character in 
those over whom they take charge. And, once more, 
Settlements are associations of men and women animated 
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by the same spirit, and ready to assist in carrying out great 
tasks. The Settlement Guardian can avail himself of the 
trained force of comrades with whom he is united to help 
in carrying out his work. 

But these three qualifications — high consecration, trained 
and careful intelligence, and the power to secure the co- 
operation of like-minded friends, are just those which 
become rarest in the poor and overcrowded districts in 
which Settlements exist. Denuded of the educated, the 
prosperous, and the leisured, administration tends to pass 
into the hands of men with lower aims, or at least less 
competent ; and even where neither of these things is true, 
scarcely any have the power to bring capable and 
sympathetic workers into the field to assist them in their 
task. Yet of all departments of local administration the 
Board of Guardians is the one where this state of things 
is most disastrous, and therefore there can scarcely be 
a field of service where the distinctive advantages of Settle- 
ment workers can be of greater benefit to the common weal. 

It will be well to indicate some of the special matters 
in which the presence of Settlement Guardians should 
make itself felt. 

Speaking first of the Infirm Wards of the Workhouse, 
there is, above all, the great human problem. There are 
aged men and women spending together the closing years 
of their life, for whom it is necessary to secure, not only 
healthful, religious, and moral influences, but rational 
interests; some degree of freedom, above all, from the 
wearisome monotony of routine, and some sense that they 
are not beyond all concern of the community, but are still 
the objects of sympathetic thought and care. It is hardly 
necessary to enumerate the methods and agencies by which 
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these ends may be secured. But they are most important, 
not only for the inmates themselves, but as expressing and 
educating that humane spirit which it is most necessary to 
cultivate in the public mind. 

Then again there is the Infirmary, in which all such 
work as is needful for the workhouse should be carried on, 
so far as sickness permits, and where, in addition, it is 
necessary to secure a steady increase in the efficiency of 
nursing, and improvement in the personnel of the nursing 
staff. More than can be said depends upon the tone of 
the administration, if this great end is to be attained. 

Of most critical importance is the management of the 
Poor Law Schools, or of any other system of dealing with 
the children of the State. Upon two objects all high- 
minded Guardians are set, namely, first of all to give to 
these children increased educational advantages, so arranged 
as to be the best remedy possible for the inherited draw- 
backs of mind, body, and surroundings from which the 
children suffer ; and secondly, to secure such domestic 
arrangements for the children as will reduce to a minimum 
their loss in being deprived of the happy home which 
ordinary children enjoy. Under any circumstances that 
loss must be serious and real, and mischief is done when 
any new method of dealing with these children is repre- 
sented as free from inevitable drawbacks. Barrack schools 
have great evils of their own, but so may cottage homes 
or boarding-out arrangements easily have. Vigilance, 
wisdom, and sympathy of administration is nearly every- 
thing. Better what is called "institution life," despite its 
evils, with thoughtful and tender oversight, than cottage 
homes or boarding-out, if laxity or satisfaction with cant 
phrases is allowed to prevail. Here, indeed, is scope for 
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the most enlightened educationist, especially when the 
problems created by the physical, mental, and moral draw- 
backs of these children are taken fully into account. 

Again, there are the Able-bodied Paupers, representing 
every kind of unfitness and of misfortune. Here the 
many-sided aspects of the unemployed difficulty may be 
studied in individual cases, and much detailed knowledge 
acquired, without which general speculation is lacking in 
adequate data. 

And once more, there is the distribution of Outdoor 
Relief, a subject for careful study and prudent dealing. 
All will admit at least this, that outdoor relief will be in 
the highest degree demoralising unless it is administered 
with the highest motives and the most circumspect con- 
sideration. 

I have but indicated the problems which must be dealt 
with, and I repeat that the way in which they are handled 
affects not only the individuals under the control of the 
Guardians, but the morale of the community to which the 
diiferent Poor Law institutions belong. Settlements should 
make Poor Law work the object of their concern ; firstly, 
because they can find, and, in many districts they alone, 
the men and women who will redeem administration from 
self-seeking and harshness, or weakness and stupidity; 
secondly, because Poor Law problems admit to the very 
heart of those social evils which Settlements are seeking to 
cure ; and, therefore, because by understanding them. Settle- 
ment workers may be enabled patiently to bear their part 
in those general movements of reform by which ultimately 
pauperism may be done away. 

J. Scott Lidgett. 



SETTLEMENTS AND RECREATIONS* 

T N the minds of many excellent people the word " recrea- 
tion" has a somewhat frivolous sound. It seems 
intelligible that men of strong religious or political views 
should go on "missions" to make converts; that they 
should throw themselves earnestly into the promotion of 
education, thrift, the right distribution of charity, and 
other matters of serious import ; but why spend time and 
money in helping working people to play ? 

The most effective answer to this would be a six months' 
residence under the conditions that dominate the lives of 
millions of our fellow-Londoners. As this is not practicable 
in more than a few cases, I must do my best to indicate 
by the feeble medium of words the main features of these 
conditions. 

A traveller from Fenchurch Street or Liverpool Street 
to Stratford, let us say, by the Great Eastern overhead 
trains, sees stretching out for miles all round him a dreary 
monotonous area of narrow streets made up of dingy 
barrack-like houses. For the most part these are small; 
he can look down on the roofs, and note the ingenious 
device of raising the front wall above the tiles by some 

* A good part of this article is taken from the writings of the late 
head of Oxford House, by his kind permission (see Preface). I 
have also to thank his publishers, Messrs Gardner, Darton & Co., for 
allowing such copious extracts to be made from "Work in Great 
Cities." W. R. 
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courses of brick, so as to make the house appear from the 
street to be larger than it really is. Scattered throughout 
this area are great ugly factories, which improve the land- 
scape as little as the foul odours, of which they are so 
liberal, add to the delights of breathing. The church 
spires alone give any sense of relief. That is the general 
effect, and depressing enough it is. One feels almost 
grateful to the London fog for making it impossible to 
gaze too far in any one direction. 

Now let the traveller get out at one of the stations, 
and pursue his researches on foot through any of the 
districts of which this area is made up : — Whitechapel, 
Stepney, St George's in the East, Shadwell, Limehouse, 
Mile End, Bow, Bromley, Poplar, the Isle of Dogs, 
Stratford, Canning Town, etc., each of which is a very fair- 
sized town in itself. The places do not improve on closer 
inspection, and if he can get inside the dwellings the sense 
of discomfort will increase. Most of what should be the 
" homes " of the people are constricted tenements of one, 
two, or three rooms, of such small dimensions that the 
proverbial cat, if swung by her tail, would suffer damage 
to more than her whiskers. They are for the most part 
ill-lighted, and the state of repair is never much to boast 
of. In these small inconvenient tenements the workman 
and his family have to make their "home"; and East End 
families are, to put it gently, not in proportion to the 
accommodation. The same features belong to South London 
life, save that, perhaps, the huge tenement houses are to be 
found here in greater proportion. 

So much for a bare suggestion of the conditions, wonder- 
fully different from those of most of the readers of this 
book. But is human nature in Deptford, Bermondsey or 
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Bethnal Green as strikingly different from that in Hamp- 
stead, Kensington or Clapham ? Not at all. In all, man 
is a social being, desiring converse with his fellows; in 
all, his constitution demands the alternation of work 
and play, of strain and relaxation, of expenditure of 
effort and renewal of power — in a word, that continual 
re-creation that is necessary to restore the elasticity of 
life. The difference is not in the need but in the means 
of satisfying it. 

How, for instance, can a man invite a few of his " pals " 
to spend a social evening at his house, when he has no 
house but a tenement that will not hold himself, his 
missus and the kids, without grave discomfort, and the 
one room must often serve as kitchen, wash-house, sitting- 
room, nursery, and bedroom, if not workroom as well? 
Even with the better off who have three whole rooms to 
themselves, the sitting-room is much too sijiall for anything 
like social purposes. It is wonderful what a steady man 
and a clever managing wife can do with such places, but 
there are limits the best can never pass, and we have to 
deal in these matters with the great mass, who cannot rise 
superior to their upbringing and surroundings. 

Now contrast this, not with any kind of mansion, but 
with the suburban villa, where a snug meal waits the home- 
coming of the city man, and the children, after their 
welcome kiss, are packed off to bed or play-room ; where 
pictures are on the walls and books on the shelves ; where 
arm-chair and slippers are ready for the tired back and 
feet, with innumerable little luxuries that are taken as a 
matter of course; where half-a-dozen friends can come in 
for a smoke and chat, or the piano is ready in the drawing- 
room for a musical evening ; where there is perhaps a bit 
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of garden at the back, or a glass-house in which to spend 
spare hours in the summer. 

All these things are recreative, and are taken without 
thought of extravagance. If they do not minister to your 
life, why do you have them ? If they do, if without them 
you would lose your force, become worn out, what of 
those who are compelled to go without? 

As a matter of fact, there are in poorer London any 
number of places where men may meet with their fellows, 
in good light, genial warmth, and with elbow room ; places 
that are attractive by their superior size, their striking 
decorations, and the strong glare that is thrown by their 
windows and outside lamps across the dull and murky 
street. But there are drawbacks to these places. They 
are called public-houses, gin-palaces, beer-shops, and a 
man who frequents them overmuch gets a light pocket, 
a heavy head, and a damaged character. I do not want 
to lay stress on the bad side of these places ; we are 
all sufficiently familiar with that. What I do wish to 
emphasise is the point, that with all their faults they fulfil 
a most necessary function in social life, and that the only 
genuine reform must take heed of this. A residence of 
over six years in the East End has convinced me that if it 
were possible to close all the public-houses in London at a 
stroke, we should speedily have an uncontrollable revolu- 
tion. By serving as centres of social life on the one hand, 
and on the other by drugging the great mass of undis- 
ciplined malcontents into apathy towards their wretched 
conditions, they prevent this. Whether the remedy is 
worse than the disease is a doubtful point; but the true 
line of reform is by supplying healthful social conditions, 
until we have succeeded in making the homes what they 
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should be. The places of intercourse are of prime import- 
ance ; and the problem is to provide such as will be free 
from the noxious action of intoxicants, and at the same 
time will afford the discipline of character that is necessary 
to all permanent reform. 

This is why all the Settlements, without exception, have 
made this matter of social recreation one of their primary 
concerns, and have taken up the club question; not all, 
of course, to the same extent. Oxford House in Bethnal 
stands pre-eminent in this respect, but there is not one 
that has not either started clubs of its own or associated 
itself with those already in existence, as in the case of 
Toynbee Hall and the Club and Institute Union. We are 
here concerned, however, with the special Settlement clubs. 

I. Boys' Clubs. — These may be taken first, since "the 
child is father to the man," and it is undoubtedly with the 
young that the most effective progress can be achieved. 

In starting these clubs, the great thing to be remembered 
is, that they must be such as the boys will be at home in. 
One may have very nice ideas as to what they ought to 
like, but unless they have what they do actually like, the 
rooms will remain empty. 

" In other words, it comes to this. I assume that you 
are going down into your districts to attack the real 
problem, and not some fancy problem, which you think 
ought to exist. If you are, then ' take the human animal 
as you find him, and touch him at any point where he can 
be touched.' Let your heart go out to these lads, so 
generous, so loyal, and so true when you know them ; love 
them — that is the main thing, and then, how to win them, 
'love will find out the way.'"* 

* " Work in Great Cities." 
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A goody-goody club, with many rules, is predestined to 
failure, while one of a more rough-and-tumble order gives 
just the material that is to be worked upon. Of course 
there will be no drink and no gambling, nor will foul 
language be allowed to pass unchallenged — I mean really 
foul, not merely ornamental language. But, if the pro- 
moters are wise, there will be no attempt to force religion 
on the lads. There will be ample opportunity to bring 
whatever form of Christianity the promoters may favour 
to bear upon their lives in a natural way, but the worst 
possible thing, both for the success of the club and the 
genuineness of the religion itself, is to make it compulsory. 
As Canon (now Bishop) Ingram has said : 

"On Sunday, have a Bible-class connected with the 
club; but, if you take my advice, you will not make 
attendance at it a test for coming to the club. I know 
that in saying this I am going against the practice of many 
good workers, but it touches a question about which you 
will have to make up your mind for all clubs. Is it for 
Jacob or Esau? If it is for the peaceful Jacob, who is 
already in the choir, or just promoted from your Sunday 
school, to whom you merely want to give a little amuse- 
ment in addition to his performance of his religious duties, 
then make any rules you like, so long as they don't make 
him a hypocrite ; but if it is for the jolly but lawless Esau — 
who has never been inside a church in his life, who escaped 
early from Sunday school, if he ever went — I doubt the 
expediency of a test club, unless your rooms are so small 
that you can only take a small number, and definitely prefer 
to pick the boys who wish at once to be religious." * 

There is, however, an existing cleavage that does 
* "Work in Great Cities." 
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somewhat divide boys into unmixable classes. There are 
social distinctions in poorer districts, though, to their 
credit be it said, they are more nearly allied to distinctions 
of character than are the social grades with which we are 
more familiar. So that, where possible, it is a good thing 
to have two clubs; one for the more tractable set with 
better home influence, and the other for those who would 
not feel at all comfortable in anything like a model club. 
Oxford House has done this : we find not only the Webbe 
Institute, but also the Repton Club, "which was started 
some three years ago with the object of touching a lower 
class of boys than those dealt with by the Webbe Institute " 
(Oxford House Report for 1896). This is the sort of boy 
that delights in fighting, in gathering in gangs at the street 
corners, in showing their superiority to those in the 
conventional garb of respectability, sometimes in outbursts 
of what our Australian cousins call " larrikinism." It 
requires a special genius to deal with these, or such of 
them as are not really vicious but only rowdy; a true 
perception of the difference between downright evil and 
what is merely objectionable to a more cultivated taste. 
The directors of the Repton Club seem to have been very 
successful in this. 

Of course, in such clubs physical recreation is the great 
thing. Boxing, cricket, football, harriers, etc., are strong 
features; they provide a healthy outlet for animal spirits 
with a discipline that street corner horseplay most decidedly 
lacks. But the Repton has also classes in reading, writing, 
and drawing, a library, and a monthly church service, all of 
which are reported as flourishing. 

As to the comparatively sedate kind of club typified by 
the Webbe Institute, where shirt collars are more numerous 
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than knotted scarves, and the hair is worn at the normal 
length, the same sports are keenly pursued, while the more 
intellectual pastimes, such as chess, etc., have greater scope, 
and the classes have a wider range. An excellent feature 
of some clubs is a workshop where handicrafts are taught 
and practised with very good results. 

All these clubs are partly governed by committees elected 
by the members themselves, and this is one of the best 
things about them, since it develops an esprit de corps and 
a self-discipline which are invaluable in the moulding of 
social character. 

Here, too, one may most fittingly refer to the summer 
camps, for these are mostly in connection with the clubs. 
In these, for a week or a fortnight, the members get a 
glimpse of what is to them another world. The crowded, 
noisy streets, the squalid courts and ugly houses, the close, 
used-up atmosphere, and the artificial excitements of the 
town give place to the spaciousness of sky and sea or 
countryside, the beauty of cliff and down, of field and 
hedgerow, of woodland and clear-running streams, the pure 
sunlight and fresh breezes, and a healthy, open-air life. In 
these, also, they learn to know each other better, and are 
certainly better known by those in charge of them. This 
camp idea may be indefinitely extended ; in fact. Browning 
Hall (Walworth) has successfully held a camp for men, 
women, and children together at Court Farm, Whyteleafe, 
Surrey. "The men slept on the straw in a large bam, 
while equally simple and primitive sleeping accommodation 
for the women and children was supplied at an outhouse on 
the other side of the farm. The whole party took meals 
together, and spent the day in strolls together, in long 
rambles through the charming Surrey Highlands, or in 
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restful enjoyment of the wide view from the hill-top. This 
year the time was extended from ten to fourteen days, and 
the number of the party was much larger. On Bank 
Holiday there were as many as 126 in camp, and there 
were never fewer than 30" (Browning Hall Report for 
1896). 

II. Men's Clubs. — Much that has been said of Boys' 
Clubs applies to these; the chief difference being that 
grown men are, of course, much more able to manage 
their own concerns. At the same time, it is necessary to 
have certain safeguards in the constitution, for the Settle- 
ment has its own ideals, and cannot afford to find rooms, 
etc. for a club that may conceivably so change in member- 
ship as to run counter to these. One has to steer, as the 
Bishop of Stepney says, " between the Scylla of despotism 
and the Charybdis of anarchy." The ex-head of Oxford 
House speaks from "experience in working one club of 
800 working-men, and another of 300, and also in watching 
the working of the sixty different clubs which form our 
federation, and which comprise nearly 8000 men. 

" Here, again, you must at once make up your mind 
whether you are going to cater for Jacob or Esau ; if for 
Jacob, then make any rules you like ; there ought not to 
be the slightest difificulty in working a quiet club for your 
church working-men. They have already got the very thing 
to which you hope some day to lead Esau — they have got 
'religion,' the safeguard of righteousness and the bond of 
peace. The clubs I speak of are for Esau, and, as a first 
step to making him religious, have no religious test; let 
him be as free from being 'buttonholed' in your club to 
join anything against his will as a bishop is free from being 
' buttonholed ' in the Athenasum to join the Land League. 
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Have no political test either, of course ; it is a social club 
you want ; it is a union of men as men, to raise the life of 
man. Begin small, and educate a nucleus, then have a 
committee, just as with the boys. Safeguard your principles 
of no drink and no political test by a council with a power 
of veto ; put in a third rule that it must be carried on in a 
way consistent with its connection with the church ; keep 
the original property in your own hands, and have whatever 
the club itself buys entered on a separate inventory, and 
having taken these preliminary precautions, launch it on its 
way a free, self-governing thing."* 

Oxford House has associated itself definitely with St 
Matthew's Parish, Bethnal Green. But if "Settlement" 
be read for "church" these words apply to all cases, 
whatever the religion of the promoters, or if they prefer 
" ethics " to religion the case is stronger still, if that is 
possible. 

Just as it is only those who know the conditions of life 
in poorer London who can understand the need for these 
clubs, so it is only those who are closely associated with 
their working who can appreciate the results. I have 
referred to the tremendous hold the public-house has on 
our people ; that hold it has chiefly because it supplies, and 
has for generations supplied, just the social elements which 
are the main features of our clubs, with the additional 
attraction of strong drink. That the Settlement clubs, 
without this attraction, have succeeded in gaining so many 
members shows that they are on the right tack. 

" In other words, your club must be an effective cut-out 
of the public-houses which flare at every corner ; there is 
no good wasting your breath in abusing publicans : it is 
* "Work in Great Cities." 
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useless, besides being usually quite unfair. Devote your 
energies to cutting them out. Let me ' quote an incident. 
I was visiting in the London Hospital, and found myself 
sitting by the side of a broken-legged publican. When 
he heard who I was, he began asking about the welfare of 
several of our club members. I asked him how he knew 
them. 'Oh,' he said, 'they were regular customers of 
mine before they joined your clubj I had a public-house 
close down your way.' ' Are you still there ? ' I asked him. 
' No, sir, I 've naoved a little farther off.' " * 

Unfortunately it cannot often be claimed that a publican 
has had to remove farther off, but I am sure that all who 
have devoted their time and care to these clubs will con- 
firm the experience that many a man's life has been 
steadied, and his home consequently improved, by simple 
membership in a Settlement club, without " buttonholing " 
of any kind. 

The Federation of Working -Men's Clubs, referred to 
above, is also the work of Oxford House. The members 
of this Federation have the right of entry into any club 
belonging to it, wherever they may happen to be. There 
are seventy of these clubs in Eas*\ West, and South 
London, all of them of the kind indicated, while a similar 
Federation for boys numbers about forty clubs. Com- 
petitions of many kinds are continually in progress between 
club teams or individual members; and, after ten years' 
work, the promoters are able to report that " they have at 
last begun to respond to the many years of personal work 
which have been put into them. The men's clubs especi- 
ally take more interest in one another, pay inter-club visits, 
back up competitions and sports, with a greater zest and- 
* "Work in Great Cities." 

r 
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interest than ever, and are also responding to Mr Eyre's 
unceasing efforts to stimulate interest in matters of 
education and social service " * (Oxford House Report 
for 1896). 

As to general results, "I should feel inclined to put first 
and foremost the astonishing education in self-government 
which a club, worked in such a way as I have described, 
gives to its members, and especially to its committee. The 
unselfish and unpaid work demanded of them, the grip of 
a new ideal to work for beyond the immediate necessities 
of daily life, the development of powers of organisation 
and management which long have been dormant for want 
of use, end by turning out, after some years, men whom 
you would readily trust with your life or your honour, and 
who would be well fitted, if opportunity offered, for posts 
of high responsibility in municipal and civil life. 

"Then, secondly, we may note, as an undoubted effect 
of club life of this satisfying sort, the raising of the ordinary 
age of marriage among the younger members of the clubs. 
As the 'club parson,' who is generally invited by the 
bride and bridegroom — and allowed by the unfailing 
courtesy of the surrounding clergy — to bring to a happy 
termination an engagement of which he has long been in 
the secret, I have special opportunities for testing this, 
and I am never now asked to tie the irrevocable knot until 
the bridegroom is at least twenty-five ; whereas, if I come 
across a boy who has 'dropped out' between the boys' 
club and the men's club, or for some other reason has 
'turned up the club,' I almost invariably find that he 
has married at nineteen or twenty."! 

* See Appendix F. 
t " Universities and Social Settlements." 
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These, with the other results that have been noted in 
passing, the improvement in physique by the sports of 
cricket, football, cycling, running, swimming, and gymnastics 
that are always associated with these clubs, the broadening 
of mind by intercourse with fellow - members of different 
political, religious, and social views, the education by 
classes, lectures, etc. which is open to them, the steadying 
of character, and the raising of home-ideals, and the oppor- 
tunities of social service that are constantly presented 
and frequently taken, must make all critics, if there be 
any, see much more in this "recreation" than at first 
was apparent. 

III. So far, clubs for men and boys have engrossed our 
attention, but much is being done in this direction for 
the girls by members of Women's Settlements. The 
need is no less, for one of the most heart-sickening sights 
of poorer London is the multitude of girls who have to 
find their place of recreation in the streets ; sometimes 
even the most seasoned settler is appalled at the outbursts 
of coarse laughter and rough jesting proceeding from a 
bevy of the gentler sex(!). Yet a closer acquaintance 
with their surroundings, turns the aversion into pity, 
and a closer knowledge of themselves often converts this 
again into admiration and respect. "Judge not by 
appearances, but judge righteous judgment," is a lesson 
constantly forced home on those who take up their 
residence in the East End, though to the very last one 
is caught tripping. Somehow, offences against our taste 
and opinions strike deeper than we always care to own, 
and govern our judgment in spite of ourselves. 

All the same, there is more need of some civilising force 
among these damsels of the large feathers and mighty 
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"bang." (A bang, it may be explained, consists of the 
front hair brought over the forehead and cut short just 
above the eyebrows.) They are wild, shy -creatures ; shy, 
that is, of all attempts to catch them. But a good many 
clubs have been formed for them by Settlement Workers, 
and others already established have been greatly helped. 

Of course it must not be supposed that all girls in these 
districts are of this kind. It is always the worst that first 
catches the eye. Casual observers will condemn a whole 
district as drunken because they have seen half-a-dozen 
drunken men ; and one bad plumber will spoil the reputa- 
tion of the whole trade. Just as the boys were shown 
to differ, so do the girls, and their clubs are similarly of 
different grades. But in their actual management they 
may be classed together. There is needlework of course, 
and cooking, but they are not purely domestic. Wood- 
carving and basket-work find favour, then there are classes 
in all kinds of educational subjects, singing, musical drill, 
gymnastics, etc. The games are of a less boisterous kind, 
and the open-air sports are conspicuous by their absence. 
If I might be permitted a suggestion, I should say that a 
good hockey club would prove a valuable branch of this 
kind of work ; it is played by girls in high schools, and the 
outfit is not costly : indoor gymnastics are good, but open- 
air sport is better. 

Somehow the girls cannot grasp the principles of self- 
government as readily as the boys — ^it would be unfair to 
contrast them with the men — and this characteristic throws 
a great deal more hard work and responsibility on the 
organisers. In the Factory Girls' Club of the Women's 
Settlement at Canning Town the experiment of a com- 
mittee of the girls themselves has recently been tried, 
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and is favourably reported on. Perhaps it might be 
hinted that a more daring policy in this direction would 
bring about greater success than is anticipated by those in 
charge, but one hesitates to offer advice to those who 
doubtless understand the position better than we "mere 
males" can hope to. 

A splendid feature of the work in the rougher girls' clubs 
is the Bank Holiday excursion. For those who stay in 
the London streets this means drinking, fighting, and often 
something worse. But their friends of the Settlements 
carry off as many as they are able to some quiet place 
in the country or seaside, where there is no public-house, 
and tire themselves out in the constant effort to provide 
interest and enjoyment, never leaving them until they 
reach home, too late to "get a drink." During the next 
day or two comparison, of experiences with fellow-members 
of the club who did not go, clinches the conviction 
that they have really had a far better time, with 
no such after effects as black eyes, aching heads, and 
empty pockets. Slowly they begin to adopt truer judgments 
of life, that before were impossible to them, since they 
did not possess the materials for judgment. And it is 
quite certain that the girls who have been through these 
clubs will make much better mothers, and have much 
higher aims for their own girls, than those who have known 
only the factory, the street, and the public-house. 

IV. Outside of club life, Settlements may do much for 
healthy recreation. Clubs are of course confined to their 
own members, but the smallness of available space, and 
the present scarcity of workers, makes it impossible to 
extend this membership indefinitely. There remains a 
large number who cannot for various reasons receive all 
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the benefits of associated and systematic recreation. What- 
ever is done for them must be more of the nature of simple 
entertainment, and this must not be despised. The man 
who brings good healthy laughter to the lips of those who 
live constantly " on the seamy side " has done a thing, if 
not to be proud of, at least to rejoice in. 

There are, of course, many places of amusement in East 
and South London, chiefly the music-halls. Now I would 
not at all like to be considered an enemy of these; on 
the contrary, I should like to see a much greater number 
of them. Nor do I uphold those criticisms which take 
it for granted that the entertainment there given is of a 
vicious kind. My own experience of them is not large, 
but such as it is, it has rather proved them to be at least 
as free from objection on the score of morality as many 
more "respectable" places. My criticism of them is rather 
that they are not amusing enough, and that they are too 
often connected with a public-house, or have drink within 
their own precincts. Now, apart from all question of these 
places and their control, there is evidently a big field for 
the provision of good, clean, and easily accessible enter- 
tainment, both to lighten the lives of those who do not 
care to frequent the ordinary music-hall, and to win away 
as many as possible from the opposing delights of the 
drinking shops. 

Naturally, poor folk love ballad music more than severely 
classical productions, but it is astonishing what keen critics 
of good execution many of them are. I have come to the 
conclusion that it is not lack of appreciation that makes 
them welcome barrel organs and indifferent performers on 
the cornet, or pay their money to listen to fifth-rate singers 
at the halls, but simply that they are glad to get whatever 
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they can. Certainly, many of the working - men's bands 
reach a high pitch of excellence, and, so far as my 
judgment goes, a really good performance almost always 
gets its appropriate meed of applause. 

Now Settlements, having many friends of larger culture, 
can persuade these to come down at intervals, and give 
a really good concert on Saturday night. It is worth 
the trouble, to watch the lines smoothed out of the 
careworn faces, and note the childlike power of forgetting 
trouble for a time. But it must not be forgotten that it 
is pure amusement, not " edification," that is here needed ; 
the humorous song or recitation must not be left out, and 
if a dramatic sketch can be supplied, so much the better. 

But Settlements do well not to rely on this outside 
help altogether; they must have in their own ranks 
those who can fill up a vacant evening. An orchestral 
society, a brass band, a dramatic society, a glee society, 
a well -managed minstrel troupe are all exceedingly useful, 
both for the members themselves, and for the service 
they can render. It is surprising what promising material 
can be found among the members of the clubs and others 
attached to the Settlement. Some one with musical ability, 
tact, and perseverance, will be sure to succeed in training 
a company that may face comparisons boldly. 

Then there are special social gatherings in connection 
with the many Settlement societies that almost insist on 
forming themselves when once the work has got into 
full swing. Complaint is sometimes made against churches 
that people may come together Sunday after Sunday and 
know nothing of each other — the same is equally 
possible in poor districts, and needs as much guarding 
against. In the Settlement reception-rooms, however, these 
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informal " socials " serve at once to break down the barriers 
of strangeness and reserve, and at the same time to add 
another pleasant evening to the all too meagre list. 

I cannot close without mentioning an experiment now 
being tried by the Warden of Mansfield House, although 
I have hesitated whether to put it here or in the article 
on education; the two are so closely related. This is a 
Lending Picture Collection ; the pictures and prints are to 
be lent out for certain periods to be hung on the walls 
of the workmen's tiny houses, to bring them some gleams 
of beauty. They may be then exchanged for others, and 
so these messengers of pure, pleasant, and artistic taste will 
speak in many a dreary home. It is an experiment which 
might well be copied in all parts, and those who have 
not been able to help in any other way might be of great 
service here. 

Pictures, books, good music, clear laughter, heart fellow- 
ship — are not these true aids to life? Is it not worth 
while to bring them within reach of the docker, the 
coal-heaver, the artisan, and the common labourer; nay, 
right down into the "doss-house," where the broken ones 
of Society get their precarious lodging night by night? 
For never will the evil spirits be permanently cast out 
until the empty house is tenanted by such as these; no 
reform was ever achieved by mere destruction and pro- 
hibition ; the hovel must be replaced by a healthy home ; 
the " boosing-shop '' by a centre of true fellowship; 
mischievous books by clean literature; coarse ribaldry by 
pure fun. And let those who are apt to set such store 
by what they call the " spiritual," as to despise these things, 
remember that man is to live "by every word that pro- 
ceedeth out of the mouth of God." Will Reason. 



WOMEN'S SETTLEMENTS IN 
ENGLAND 

TT is impossible in one short paper to give a picture of 
the work of all the Women's Settlements in England, 
or even to make a fair statement of their principles, or 
describe their methods; it seems better, therefore, after 
enumerating them, to sketch their work, and to consider 
shortly, what are the main questions that they all must 
consider, and whether Settlements, as such, have any vital 
characteristics. 

In the year 1887, not long after the foundation of 
Toynbee Hall, some of the students of the Women's 
Colleges at Cambridge and at Oxford joined in the 
establishment of the Women's University Settlement in 
Southwark, leading the way in the movement which has 
since spread so quickly. This first Women's Settlement 
was, and still is, mainly supported by college women, 
including now many members of the London University 
and of the Royal Holloway College; and the majority 
of the executive committee is chosen by the colleges, not 
in general meeting, but by separate elections. Residents 
are, however, not necessarily from the colleges. In 1889 
the Association was registered under the Companies' Acts. 
After renting a house in Nelson Square for some years, 
the committee was able to purchase three adjoining 
houses, including the original one, and to throw them 
into one for the use of the residents, of whom there are 
89 
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now sixteen. Religious work (in the accepted use of the 
term) has not been undertaken, and the management is 
entirely unsectarian. 

Two years later, in 1889, Mayfield House was opened at 
Bethnal Green, by the Cheltenham Ladies' College, joining 
forces until 1892 with the Ladies' Branch of the Oxford 
House. Both were on Church of England lines, though 
not confining themselves entirely to parochial work. The 
latter, in 1893, was transferred to a new residence, St 
Margaret's House, still in Bethnal Green, and in 1896 
enlarged its quarters by adding University House close by. 
The Cheltenham College Mission, in 1897, decided to 
move into Hoxton, and to build a new house there for 
sixteen residents. 

The next oldest Women's Settlement is that of the 
Women Workers at Canning Town, founded in 1891. 
Its management is independent, but it works in co-opera- 
tion with Mansfield House. Residents of all creeds are 
admitted, and the Settlement works in connection with 
the Congregational and other churches of the neighbour- 
hood. 

The Women's House at Rotherhithe, under the same 
committee as the Bermondsey Settlement for men, was 
started in 1892. It undertakes religious and social work 
in close connection with that of the men. 

Two other houses, the College of Women Workers on 
Blackheath Hill, commonly called the Grey Ladies, and 
the North London Ladies' Settlement, Holloway Road, 
both founded in 1893, are usually classed among the 
Settlements, though they can hardly be so called in the 
strictest sense of the word, as the houses of residence are 
not placed in a neighbourhood chosen as the field of 
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operations, and residents are sent out to various parishes at 
greater or less distance. Both are exclusively attached to 
the Church of England, and work only under the direction 
of the clergy. In both, the residents wear a uniform. 

There are four other Settlements in London which 
should be mentioned : the Robert Browning Hall, Walworth, 
where men and women undertake social, philanthropic, and 
religious work together; the Lady Margaret Hall Settle- 
ment in Lambeth, opened in 1897, supported mainly by 
Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford ; St Mildred's House, Millwall, 
Isle of Dogs, a Church of England House, also started in 
1897 ; and the Stratford Settlement, opened in January 
1898. These last two are aifiliated to St Margaret's House, 
Bethnal Green. 

Already the great provincial towns are following the lead 
of the capital. The University Settlement at Higher 
Ardwick, Manchester, was formally constituted in 1896, 
after experiments during the previous year. It is definitely 
connected with Owens College, and, like that college, com- 
bines the work of men and women. Each have their own 
house of residence, but they are under a common govern- 
ment, by a mixed committee elected in general meeting. 
It has been arranged that the Settlement shall work in close 
connection with the already existing Art Museum at Ancoats. 

In Liverpool, also, the Victoria Women's Settlement, 
under an independent committee of managers, was started 
in the beginning of this year. 

To give a description of the work carried on by all these 
centres, would be a monotonous task, involving much 
repetition. It would be hardly possible, and certainly not 
desirable, for every Settlement to initiate original schemes 
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for the amelioration of eyils which are so almost universal 
in the poorer parts of large towns. Experimental philan- 
thropy, valuable as it is, is likely to yield its best results only 
in the hands of those who thoroughly understand, from their 
personal knowledge of it, the working of existing machinery ; 
and it is probably to the credit of the founders of Settle- 
ments that the lines of work laid down by them were 
the highways of experience rather than the bye-paths of 
theory. To give local help, which was so scanty before, 
to existing organisations, whether the parish or the special 
society, has been the first aim of most, perhaps of -all 
Settlements ; such novelties as have been attempted, are 
quite subordinate. From this point of view the similarity 
between them is great, almost dull. Nearly all take part 
in school management, in boys' and girls' clubs, in the 
Childrens' Country Holiday Fund, in the case of invalid 
children; most help the Charity Organisation Committee 
of their district, and provide for district nursing : perhaps 
all make some endeavour to encourage thrift, and to 
advance education. But the relative importance of these 
common objects differs in each, and some two or three feel 
it of great importance to keep in view what are now often 
called " Charity Organisation principles." 

In the details of their work a few distinctive points 
stand out from the rest. Canning Town supports medical 
sharing- out clubs, a medical mission, and a hospital with 
two resident lady doctors and several nurses. These 
ventures sprang from the special needs of the district, 
and are not very likely to be imitated elsewhere. The 
Women's University Settlement at Southwark has a sick 
benefit society, and helps in the management of a provi- 
dent dispensary for women and children. It may perhaps 
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be said that this Settlement devotes more attention than 
any other to the encouragement of thrift, by school banks, 
by district collections, and by carefully collecting parents' 
contributions towards expenses incurred on behalf of their 
children. 

The Bermondsey Women's Settlement supports two 
district-nurses ; they have taken up the idea of a country 
holiday fund for women, and make a special point of 
teaching the children to play organised games. 

Canning Town has a workroom for needlewomen, 
preference being given to the old and others who cannot 
easily get work; and this is not very far from being self- 
supporting. 

Of the Manchester Settlement it is rather early to speak, 
but in the first year at least, the work was very largely 
educational, and of the nature of University Extension. 

The Southwark Settlement works a mixed evening school, 
the Acland Club, under the London School Board, and 
inspected by the Education Department, which has now 
been established for several years and has achieved a fair 
fair measure of success. 

Both Southwark and Canning Town definitely recognise 
the secondary value of Settlements as a training place 
for workers elsewhere, and the former has obtained 
endowed scholarships from the Pfeiffer trustees, and 
undertakes also to train a limited number of students, 
who can pay their own expenses, for a year or longer, in 
different branches of social and philanthropic work. 

One distinction, deeper, perhaps, than a mere difference 
of detail — and this not in its religious, but in its constitu- 
tional aspect — is the point of dependence, or independence, 
of government. Those Settlements which share in the 
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usual work of a parish, under the direction of, and respon- 
sible to the parish clergy, gain in certain directions, but 
give up, to some extent, the choice of their own principles 
and the shaping of their own methods, and with them the 
security of being able to maintain a consistent attitude. 
Two or three of the women's houses, again, are branches of 
men's Settlements, independent of them neither in manage- 
ment nor in work, but closely co-operating with them, and, 
at least, ultimately responsible to the committee, or to the 
head of the men's branch. 

It is not uncommon to speak of the " Settlement idea " 
as if it were a new one, especially distinctive of Settlements, 
and of "the work of Settlements," as if that again were 
something by itself; but what is the Settlement idea, and 
what the work of Settlements ? 

The more closely we examine them, the more difficult it 
is to answer these questions. The "idea "common to all 
Settlements is that persons of various callings and standards 
should, in some measure, share a common life, that rich 
and poor, educated and uneducated, cultured and uncultured, 
should meet, and know each other, and help each other. X. 

This, of course, is no new idea, but a very old one, carried 
out more or less successfully in every village and small town 
where the population is mixed, and social duties are recog- 
nised; adopted, practically, by all the churches who send 
men of education and means to live amongst the poor, 
and also by various philanthropic agencies to a greater 
or less degree. 

If it be argued that the Settlement idea is one of a more 
real fellowship between class and class than is reached 
under ordinary conditions, it can only be answered that 
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existing Settlements have not succeeded in realising this 
ideal any better than other people, and that it is doubtful 
whether they will. It would seem, on the whole, more 
likely that, under the somewhat abnormal conditions of life 
in a Settlement, the difiSculty would be rather accentuated 
than diminished. 

Then as to " Settlement Work," there is again nothing 
new ; no existing Settlement has struck out an entirely new 
method, or one that must, from its nature, be peculiar to 
Settlements. 

It would, perhaps,' therefore, seem best to recognise that 
Settlements have no ideas or methods peculiar to them- 
selves, but that they are rather an adaptation of accepted 
methods to special conditions of society. To put it simply, 
the Settlement is an effort to reproduce, in large towns and 
cities, where the population tends to sort itself according 
to its means, the more natural conditions in which all 
classes live more or less together, and can, if they choose, 
and without any trouble, know a great deal about one 
another. The idea, if idea it can be called, is to do 
consciously, and with a definite purpose, where population 
is dense, that which is done unconsciously, and without 
effort, almost everywhere else. 

Given in a Settlement and in the educated and cultured 
portion of a mixed society an equal zeal for social service 
and equal ability to perform it, there may be no great 
difference in the results obtained, though the Settlement 
will probably be always a weaker force than its analogue, 
both numerically, and from its lack of traditions, of local in- 
fluence, and of natural bonds to the place in which it settles, 
as well as from the resulting constant change in its personne/, 
and from the comparative narrowness of its interests. 
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To set against these disadvantages is the advantage 
that the residents in a Settlement have all voluntarily 
chosen their sphere of influence, and are actuated by a 
common and avowed desire to embrace sympathies and 
interests outside their own class. 

That a Settlement is an unfortunate necessity born of 
a disordered condition of society, and only useful in certain 
places, will perhaps be admitted; and the problem of 
Settlements may be granted to consist in determining 
how far they can reproduce a natural condition of 
society, by turning to the best account the advantages, 
and neutralising the drawbacks of their position. 

These considerations lead to the point of trying to de- 
termine what questions a Settlement, as such, has to decide 
for itself in laying down the principles in accordance with 
which it is to live. One of the first of these questions 
must surely be that of locality. A deep underlying bond 
of classes is the possession of a common local life. We 
all know the extraordinarily strong attraction of our own 
town or village ; the place we belong to, the people be- 
longing to the same place as we do, appeal to us in a way 
nothing else can. To know our neighbours, to be touched 
by local grievances, interested, not by sympathy, but by 
right, in local schemes, should be the aim of any Settle- 
ment worthy of its name, but must be beyond reach for 
any which does not, in a thickly populated district, limit its 
endeavours to a fixed area, and that not a very large one. 
This advantage all clergy enjoy through the organisation 
of parishes, and no public work could be efficient had 
not each body its own well-marked sphere. 

Nor can a Settlement be expected to identify itself vrith 
local interests, and gain local confidence unless its residents 
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individually become settlers. Some may be birds of 
passage — probably it is well that they sheuld — and may 
bring freshness and new vitality to the more stationary 
workers ; but some continuity of residence is all-important. 
It is not enough that the houses should remain, sending 
ever fresh workers into the field j only proved steadiness 
of work and tried capacity and persevering friendship can 
inspire trust in the fellow-worker at the committee, in 
the teacher at the school, in the parent at the home. 
Nor can the locality in its varied aspects be learned by 
the visitor of a few months, or of even a couple of years. 
How can experience be accumulated, how can experiments 
be safely devised or intelligently watched, unless the 
threads of the work be held in hands which have guided 
some of its past, and are in no hurry to forsake it in 
the future? 

Even more important, perhaps, than a geographical limit, 
is the necessity for common principles of action, without 
v/hich the so-called Settlement cannot but degenerate into 
a mere boarding-house, where the only bond of union 
among the residents is their common participation in 
" good works." The reductio ad absurdum might be reached 
in such a case as one resident working heart and soul 
for the Charity Organisation Society among the same 
people to whom another was distributing free dinners 
and coal-tickets. 

It is better to do nothing than to pull two different ways. 
This is easily stated, and would probably be generally 
admitted as reasonable, but it involves another axiom 
which does not seem to be universally recognised. If a 
Settlement adopts certain principles, it must devise some 
method for insuring that they are carried out consistently 

G 
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through all branches of work. The simplest way, probably, 
is to appoint a resident head, whose views are carefully 
ascertained to "be in accordance with those of the com- 
mittee, and to give her sufficient powers. Other methods 
of course may be chosen, but in some way it seems quite 
essential, not only to profess principles, but to secure that 
all action shall be in accordance with them. 

Given the necessity for common principles and means 
for carrying them out, the next point for an intending 
Settlement would be to decide upon a general line or 
lines of effort. What these should be cannot be discussed 
here; it is enough to suggest that underlying all other 
sorts of work is the question of relief, which will turn up, 
and must be faced. However great the desire may be 
to help the people, otherwise than by direct gifts, this 
matter of relief is ever in the background of nearly all 
social endeavours in the present condition of our large 
poor populations. It confronts us in the school as well 
as in the home, in the very savings-bank as well as in 
the C.O.S. office; and unless fixed principles of administer- 
ing and of withholding relief are adopted, and resolutely 
acted up to, very little of the rest of the work undertaken 
will prosper. 

It follows from this that in matters of relief, above all, 
it is important to make sure of co-operation with other 
relieving agencies in the district, to ensure efficiency and 
prevent waste and cheating, with the moral degradation 
which so quickly follows successful cheating and unde- 
served gifts. I'o be in a position to co-operate with other 
institutions, including the clergy, a Settlement must have 
won its way to their respect and confidence. This 
cannot come suddenly at the beginning, but is sure to 
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come as soon as it is deserved, in any neighbourhood 
where the harvest is plentiful but the labourers few. And 
it is in such neighbourhoods as these that Settlements 
establish themselves. To be friendly without losing in- 
dependence, to be critical without being hostile, useful 
but not interfering, able to work with and develop the 
best institutions, without being dominated by any — this 
is a task which may employ the best energies of a Settle- 
ment, and which implies an attitude of mind which no 
one, not the most ambitious, is likely to scorn as too easy 
of attainment. 

If one main object of Settlements is to bring back a few 
of the "leisured class" to neighbourhoods from which 
they have fled, it should be pointed out that they form 
an invaluable centre to which many outside workers can 
come who cannot give the whole of their time to such work. 
The mere facility for getting a meal or a bed does not 
count for nothing in the vastness of London to one whose 
home is miles away, and the advantages of focussing much 
effort upon a district are easy to understand. The hands 
of the residents are strengthened, so that it is possible to 
undertake more work than could otherwise be thought 
of; "understudies" can be held in readiness for an 
emergency ; those who come in and out xonnect the resi- 
dents with the outside world and help to prevent too 
great absorption in their special work; and they benefit 
in their turn by the experience and special knowledge of 
the resident workers with whom they come in contact. 
Those Settlements which enjoy the advantage of many 
efficient outworkers can appreciate it even more than 
those whose demand for such help is far larger than their 
supply. 
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The question of training is an important one. Both 
resident and non-resident workers can hardly avoid be- 
coming trained in a greater or less degree, if they stay 
long enough, by the mere process of steadily doing a bit 
of work until they see what it means, what is behind it, 
to what it might lead, how it is only part of much larger 
schemes, how little, and at the same time how important, 
it is as a link in the whole. But this is very partial, and 
for "professional" workers, as they may be called, much 
more regular teaching is desirable and possible. In this 
way Settlements may, if they will, do much for the 
furtherance of their objects by definitely setting before 
themselves, as one of their main objects, the education of 
the workers of the future. 

It is a great responsibility to undertake; it doubles 
the danger of working upon wrong principles, and should 
never be lightly taken in hand ; but it doubles also the 
good which may follow from work thoughtfully begun 
and earnestly carried on : it is an opportunity which 
ought not to be lightly thrown away. 

It may be remarked that much of what has been 
said of women's Settlements applies equally to men's, 
and this is true. The ideal of both must be much the 
same, and careful examination will show that the apparently 
well-marked differences between them are superficial rather 
than fundamental. Ideally, no doubt, the best work will 
be done where men and women combine their forces. 

Margaret A. Sewell. 
E. G. Powell. 



WORKING GIRLS' CLUBS 

'X'HERE was a time when I thought of working girls as 
a class. Now I am more inclined to think of young 
ladies as a class, and of working girls as individuals. 

There is a refreshing reality about the working girl. 
She says what she means. You know when you have 
"got" her. She refuses to be bored for the sake of 
appearances. 

A friend of mine was telling the girls a story one night 
at our club. The story was a little bit over the heads 
of the audience. One of the girls slipped away to see 
if she could find something more exciting going on out- 
side. She came back — put her head through the door — 
" Come on, girls ! " A moment more, and the whole 
audience vanished. 

The working girl, however, does not object to a "jaw- 
ing," if you can strike straight home. If you are right, 
she will own up. If you are wrong, she will tell you of 
it. 

One Sunday the writer of "Life in West London" was 
giving us an address from the text " Whatsoever things are 
pure — whatsoever things are lovely — think on these things" 
— a talk on the influence of a pure imagination. And 
the verdict, free and open, was — " He don't know nothing 
about nothing." For the girls thought he must be ignorant 
of the conditions of their lives, or he could not have spoken 
of fair vision and pure imagination as things within their 
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reach. They have found out since then that life may be 
for them even a thing divinely beautiful. 

The working girl is a born philosopher. She can put 
up with every kind of luck. She can live day after day 
when work is slack on a cup of tea in the morning with one 
piece of bread and butter, and can come smiling to musical 
drill, and you will never guess it; she will stand to her 
work through the long hot days of summer and never 
complain, as she will suffer discomfort, hardship, or pain, 
as a matter of course. 

I knew of a girl who kept her family all through the 
winter. She was the only one in work, and her work was 
scrubbing floors ; and all the while she had a sprained 
thumb and came to the club in the evening with her 
right hand in a sling. 

Faithful she is too. Loyal and true to the core is the 
heart of the working girl to those she loves. 

Her ideas of sticking to a "pal" are rooted. It is a 
distressing fact that a girl will sometimes deliberately throw 
herself away, and tread in the hard way of the transgressors, 
because her friend has chosen to walk in that path. If she 
sticks to her she may save her, if she forsakes her she is 
sure her friend will go altogether to the bad. The argu- 
ment that she may lose her own soul in a bootless 
attempt has no weight with her. If it is to be, it will 
be, she says with pagan acquiescence to fate. The 
working girl has not yet realised the supreme importance 
of getting her own soul saved ! So when she has a pal, 
she will stick to her through thick and thin, she will 
make nothing of gifts and services ; she will refuse 
pleasures offered to her alone, and through good or evil 
report she will fulfil to the utmost the demands of friend- 
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ship. She has the same dogged loyalty with regard to 
her own family, and will he freely, rather than " show the 
game up," when her mother gets drunk or her father ill- 
treats her. 

Of course you have to understand her. And to under- 
stand people is, generally, to love them. There are so 
many things that have to be rightly judged. Dulness 
and apathy are not attractive ; but when you find out that 
they spring from semi-starvation or want of sleep, you can 
be very patient. Many a girl who works hard all day 
can never get to rest early, because she has to wait till 
all the family go to bed. She does not know what it is 
to have a solitary or quiet half-hour. She lives in a chronic 
condition of nervous exhaustion. 

On the other hand, wildness and unruliness and boister- 
ous spirits may be the direct outcome of a despair with 
which no young heart ever ought to be acquainted. Coarse 
gesture, or noisy laughter that is not merriment, may be 
repulsive, but when you know that a girl lives in a street 
where you would, hardly venture after dark, and remember 
that as a little child she used to be left out at all hours of 
the night, while her mother went off on the drink, you can 
only wonder that she has kept any place at all in her soul 
for purity and goodness. 

While you feel for the girl who has grown up in the 
atmosphere of the slum, living her real life alone, — the girl 
who, with no inspiration from the outside, has yet remained 
heroically pure and good, — a reverence which gives a 
new faith in the divine humanity that dwells amongst us, 
I know many who have achieved this conquest. I know, 
too, that to such as these the daily life of factory and 
home is an actual martyrdom, inconceivable to anyone 
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who is not intimate with the under-side of an advanced 
civilisation. 

Perhaps, before passing to a more general survey of the 
girls' club movement, which has extended so rapidly in 
our great cities and throughout the country, it might be 
well to give a brief account of the club I know best, having 
worked in it myself for seven or eight years. 

When my friend Mary Neal started the club amongst the ' 
girls in the neighbourhood of Euston Road, W., and I came 
to share the work, it was with the first idea of making the 
club the home, where all who came would find welcome 
and sympathy and companionship as well as interest and 
amusement. We opened it nearly every night of the week 
from 8 to lo o'clock. One evening every week was set 
apart for a singing class, another for musical drill, another 
for games, or sewing or cobking, the programme, of course, 
being varied to meet the tastes of the majority. 

We wanted to put as much happiness as we could into 
the two hours spent together, and we hoped to build up 
in the club human relationships that would influence and 
uplift the rest of the life. 

But we found that we could not close the doors on the 
world outside, or forget its facts in the charmed circle about 
the fireside. There were twenty-two hours every day to put 
against the two hours spent in the club. The conditions, 
not only of the home, but of the factory or workshop, had to 
be taken into account. It became our business to study 
the industrial question as it affected the girls' employments, 
the hours, the wages, and the conditions. And we had 
also tb give them a conscious part to take in the battle that 
is .being fought for the workers, and will not be won until it 
is loyally fought by the workers as well. 
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It was not easy at first to arouse their interest in these in- 
dustrial questions, for here again the working girl is fatalistic. 
But when they saw that a real grievance could be reported 
to the proper authority, and could be set right without any re- 
tribution following to the girl who had been the first to speak, 
without anybody being able to trace the source of information, 
their interest grew, and they began to see how many matters 
could be set right by the workers themselves if they would 
only take a little trouble to understand the laws passed for 
their protection. One object-lesson is more effective than 
any amount of exhortation or argument. 

One evening in the week is kept free for lectures or for 
informal talks. The simplest economic axioms, and the 
most ordinary commercial terms have to be constantly 
explained and illustrated. As the interest is awakened 
the intelligence is quickened, and they begin to watch and 
compare, and draw conclusions from their own experience 
of hfe. 

We occasionally meet in debate the members of the St 
Christopher's Boys' Club in Fitzroy Square, which has sprung 
up and developed beside us. The debates have proved 
very interesting, and much sound wisdom has been given 
from both sides of the table. The girls and boys appreciate 
this opportunity of discussing together. One of the girls 
said in a vote of thanks : " We are glad you men are begin- 
ning to talk these things over with us ; what is good for a 
man is good for a woman, I say. But it's not very 
encouraging for a woman when you men come home from 
your Trade Union of an evening, and we show a little 
interest, and ask where you 've been to, and you say, ' You 
shut up ; that ain't none of your business ! ' " 

The story of the industrial co-operative movement cannot 
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be too often told to show how largely it is in the power of a 
disciplined and self-controlled working-class to better their 
conditions, and the principles of co-operation cannot be too 
often put in practice in a small way in the club. 

Perhaps the brightest bit of our history as a club is our 
co-operative summer holiday. The fortnight we have spent 
together every year in the country and by the sea has done 
more than anything else, perhaps, to weld the members 
together ; and it has given us an insight into the lives of the 
girls, and a knowledge of their character that we could not 
have gained in any other way. 

The country holiday evolved out of the idea with which 
we had first started — the idea of sharing our best pleasures 
with the girls. When we talked of the delights of our 
childhood, and brought back flowers and reports from a 
day's tramp, they were naturally not satisfied. The story 
only made them want to have the experience. 

The first experience was certainly not a success. We 
often laugh over it now. One of the girls was over-worked 
and ill, and, after great efforts to scrape the money together 
(for in those days the club was very poor, and had fewer 
friends than it has now), we managed to send her away into 
the country of which she had heard so much. She wrote 
back to say how she was longing for the fortnight to be 
over — but " I am going to bear it for your sake." 

But now, not only in the summer, but also at Easter, at 
Whitsuntide, and even at Christmas, we must arrange to 
get them away to " Mother Earth," or to " Father Sea," or 
they are not satisfied ; and the love of trees and grassy 
places has become in some almost a passion. 

We talk about all sorts of things when we get away 
together and have nothing else to do ; and of course we dream 
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all sorts of dreams, and make all sorts of plans. It was 
thus we dreamed of a workroom of our own, which has 
become now an established fact. 

The idea was started as we talked, giving rein to our 
fancies, of a life lived together far away from the city, as we 
drew idyllic pictures of the co-operative dairy, or fruit-farm, 
or jam factory we would have some day. 

We sighed, for it was only a dream after all; and the 
turmoil of the city and drudgery of the workshop were 
realities with which the next week would bring us face to 
face. 

And then came the question. If our lives must be passed 
in the workshop, why should we not have a workshop of our 
own, and bring in conditions which should make work 
itself a happy part of life ? This seemed a dream too. 

But years after we had first talked of it, the dream came 
true. 

These girls who, when they came to us, were children of 
fourteen and fifteen were children now no longer. Most 
of them had been engaged since they left school in the 
West End dress trade. The aggravation of the poverty 
problem in West London is the season trade. The dress 
trade is the worst in this respect ; high pressure of demand 
in summer, suspension in the winter, bringing all the evils 
of such fluctuation. I do not know which is worst, the 
driving over - work and worry of the season, or the 
anxiety and semi-starvation of the slack time. We saw in 
the girls, as years went on, the effect of this continual 
strain ; their youth seemed likely to be all too short, and 
when your youth is over you are done for in the London 
labour market. We faced their future for them, and we felt 
that something further must be done. 
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Much public interest had been aroused by the publication 
of Mr Sherwell's " Study of Life in West London," where the 
conditions of the dress trade are specially dealt with ; and 
we felt that the hour had struck to initiate the experiment 
of a dressmaking business managed in the interests of the 
workers on practically co-operative hues. We felt that with 
such a business we should be able to answer the continual 
question put by women of means. "What is the use of 
talking to us about the conditions of working women unless 
you can suggest what can be done at once by individuals 
who want to get out of participation in the evil ? " 

To answer this question we issued a circular on the 
17th May 1897, drawing attention to a new business 
undertaking which was to be started upon principles which 
we believed to be sound commercially, and inherently just 
and fair, and a business in which the workers should enjoy 
conditions which would change their life of drudgery and 
uncertainty into one of glad service and security. 

The following are some of the conditions : — The working 
hours eight a day (45 hours a week) ; the minimum wage 
fifteen shillings j the workrooms bright, comfortable, and 
well-ventilated ; books, wage-sheets, etc., open to inspection, 
and accounts audited by chartered accountants. 

We started with five girls in the workroom ; as I write 
we are nearing the end of the first twelvemonth, and our 
working staff has increased steadily month by month, till 
to-day we are twenty ; and still we must increase to meet 
the growing demand. We have not had any slack time 
at all since we opened. We have met with unlooked 
for response and great sympathy on all sides. The first 
year proves the experiment a financial success, and I think 
much more than a mere financial success. It has met the 
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felt need of the present hour, and though it is such a small 
scheme at present, it may be the thin end of the wedge 
which will ultimately lift the intolerable burden from the 
shoulders of the working girl. For if one experiment 
succeed, others will certainly be tried, and new develop- 
ments will be made. And we have called our business 
house (155 Gt. Portland Street) Maison Esp^rance, because 
we feel the great hope that lies in it for the future of 
working girls. 

At present, I believe, this industrial extension in con- 
nection with a girls' club is unique. But I hope it will 
not remain solitary. I see no reason why other clubs 
should not carefully study the conditions of the trade 
special to their own locality, and consider how the welfare 
of the workers can be most eifectively secured; and I 
see no reason why, if they cannot influence the employers 
in their locality, and bring them into line with their own 
ideas, they should not develop in that trade an industrial 
enterprise on co-operative lines. Such an enterprise would 
give the club a local standing, and an influence with local 
employers that nothing else could give. As an object- 
lesson to outsiders, as well as an education for the girls 
concerned in the business, and for all connected with it, 
it would be invaluable. But the subject is too far-reaching 
to come within the scope of this chapter. 

Every club will have an individuality of its own, and will 
develop strongly on its own lines ; but I want to take a 
glance of the movement as a whole, and rightly estimate 
its very great importance in this transition stage of our 
social development. 

Let us see what the influence of the girls' club actually 
is on the lives of those working girls whom it touches; 
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and let us consider in what directions it might develop 
and become of yet greater influence and social signifi- 
cance. 

I. The club stands to the girls for "the home."-^ 
Our cities have taken away " the home " from the workers, 
they have crowded out everything that links that word 
with sweet association or with sacred influence. This is 
obviously true in London, where 20 per cent, of the 
whole population live in overcrowded slums, and where 
even the well-to-do artisan has to pay a third of his income 
for decent living space. 

The children's playground is the street, and when girls 
grow up and go to work, their evening recreation ground is 
the street, unless they can afford to go to some cheap place 
of amusement. Their room is wanted at home, and not 
their company. 

It is here that the girls' club can come in to-day, and can 
do something to supply the working girl's need ; for surely 
the girl of fifteen, sixteen, and seventeen years needs the 
happy shelter of home with its individual care and 
sympathetic companionship. Every girls' club can be 
that to its members. Every club I know has its " Mother,'' 
who is always at home there, and whose special work is 
the knowledge of the girls, individually, through sympathy, 
resource, and patience. 

But, of course, the members need more than individual 
sympathy. They need the interest and mental stimulus 
and good comradeship of the happy family circle. They 
need to have their latent faculties developed, their imagina- 
tion widened, their capacities for enjoyment encouraged; and 
many an educated girl coming into the club for even an 
hour a week is doing the part of the elder sister by giving 
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of her very best to the girls, whether the gift be laughter 
or learning. 

II. The club stands to its members for the realisa- 
tion of their womanhood. — In our overcrowded cities 
we have crowded out womanhood. We have choked up 
the religion of life at its source. What the real meaning 
of the slum is few know or imagine. I doubt if many of us 
are great enough in heart to have it revealed. I know 
that moral miracles happen, that purity and virtue can 
survive in the most infected atmosphere, and can be the 
stronger for the resistance to evil ; but the average man is 
such as his environment makes him, and the average factory 
girl does not hold a higher standard than that she sees 
adopted by her neighbours. Even where the conditions of 
life are very much better, where the imagination and feeling 
are not vitiated, the working girl is generally quite untrained 
to any thoughtful apprehension of life. She grows up un- 
guided, into irresponsible and unguarded womanhood, and 
unready to hold the keys of a future destiny — the woman's 
most sacred trust. And in the club a high standard is being 
lifted. It must be lifted, otherwise the club not only misses its 
opportunity, but is in danger of becoming a positive evil. 
It can be lifted, because there is nothing a girl's heart 
more quickly expands to than the idea of womanhood 
dignified in its consciousness of duty. There are end- 
less opportunities and ways of teaching, and, on the 
whole, the more indirect and artistic the method, the 
better. Precept, too often repeated, becomes mere com- 
monplace. The spirit of beauty and purity is vital, and 
must have vital expression. Song, story, human friend- 
ship, "Mother Nature," herself, are influences that go 
a great deal deeper than any moralising, and they will 
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all strengthen the straight word that must at times be 
spoken. 

III. The club stands to its members for the first 
training ground for the social organisation of women. 

— Women's Trade Unions have been hitherto a com- 
parative failure, for women have never been trained in 
the discipline of associated interests, they have never yet 
had a chance of grasping the idea of duty that goes 
beyond the personal demand. But the working girl of to- 
day is unconsciously absorbing broader ideas that may 
help to change her attitude to life, as her interests and 
energies become absorbed in the club, and her latent 
faculties become active in working for its development. 
For the club is a voluntary association, the continuance 
of which depends on the concord of wills, and on the 
understanding that there is a common good and a general 
interest to which personal claims must give way. And as 
the whole club is ready to stand by its members who are 
in trouble or in difficulty, so the members learn that pride 
in their club that makes small sacrifices easy, and binds 
them together in mutual loyalty. 

The possibilities of the further usefulness and influence 
of the working girls' clubs seem to be in three main 
directions — social, industrial, and educational ; and I have 
described the social mission that the girls' club is 
achieving to-day. That is its first and most obvious use- 
fulness ; and its influence on the members' individual and 
social life must be guarded and strengthened, and the 
club itself must develop more and more to this end. 
But just in proportion as this individual and social 
influence is attained will be the possibility of yet further 
issues. 
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I believe the girls' club, or for that matter the boys' 
club, may greatly influence the adjustment of industrial 
questions in the near future. The club leaders have a 
unique opportunity of getting at the facts, they have 
sources of evidence which it is exceeding difficult for 
the factory inspector to touch. They know, too, what 
the workers want, which is often more than either the 
workers themselves or their rulers know. They know, 
too, what the employer wants — character and conscientious- 
ness — and they can supply him with it ; the good employer 
wanting good material to work good reforms with, will 
find his best ally in the good club leader. And it is 
open to the club that despairs of finding the right em- 
ployer to plunge into the heart of the industrial system, 
and to organise on the lines of the enterprise I have 
alluded to the industrial life of its own members. And 
the possibilities of its educational usefulness tend towards 
its close alliance with our educational and municipal 
institutions. On every School Board or committee of 
management there ought to be at least one representative 
- of the girls' clubs in the district ; and we in the club 
ought to work side by side with the evening continuation 
schools and with other councils and boards of technical 
instruction. And in other ways we ought more and more 
to become the necessary link between the people, and 
the protection and provision that are theirs. We, who 
have the welfare of the working girl at heart, and under- 
stand her needs, must be prepared to represent her on 
the vestries, and keep her sufficiently in touch with 
sanitary and industrial authorities. 

The aim in the clubs must be to make good citizens; 
and our present endeavour to represent the rights and 
H • 
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claims of the young, until they have entered into their 
citizenship. By an actual knowledge and experience 
gained in direct contact with the people, we are fitted 
to become their voice, and to give utterance to their 
claim upon society, for a life that is worth the living. 

Emmeline Pethick. 



SOCIAL SETTLEMENTS AND THE 
LABOUR MOVEMENT 

TT is hardly possible at the present time to estimate at 
•*• all accurately the nature and value of the contribution 
that Social Settlements are making to the solution of the 
labour problem. Such an estimate, it will be obvious, 
would require a mental detachment, and a critical and 
historical attitude that are altogether beyond the reach of 
a contemporary student of history, whose powers of observa- 
tion and analysis are necessarily limited by conditions over 
which he has no control, and who has neither knowledge 
nor insight sufficient to enable him to discriminate with 
more than partial success between the many solvent and 
constructive forces that contribute to social progress. But 
it is comparatively easy to fix, at least approximately, the 
measure of their possible influence, and to state in broad 
outline the work that is within their reach. 

The fact, for example, that they are, first and foremost, 
district Settlements, voluntarily charged with an honorable 
concern, if not with a definite and official responsibility, 
for clearly-defined and more or less homogeneous districts, 
suggests at once an invaluable form of service which they 
may render to the labour movement. 

It needs no very intimate acquaintance with social and 

economic questions to become aware, first, of the singular 

and, from some points of view, pathetic sense of inevit- 

ableness with which the public still regards the general 

"S 
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social problem; and, secondly — ^what probably is really 
responsible for this — a characteristic failure on the part 
of the average man or woman of intelligence to differentiate 
the various integrants of the problem. The mischief result- 
ing from the latter habit — as seen, for example, in the 
paralysis of social faith and the stultification of remedial 
effort — is so serious, and the habit itself (in the light of 
information that is everywhere accessible to patient and 
expert investigation) so inexcusable, that it should at once 
be authoritatively pilloried. 

Looked at in the aggregate — as has been our unfortunate 
custom — it may be admitted at once that what is called the 
social problem — by which is meant, primarily, the evils 
of poverty, unemployment, overcrowding, etc. — does seem 
hopeless and irremediable, but treated scientifically — i.e. 
by the progresses of segregation and differentiation, it at 
onee takes lighter and less hopeless hues. No greater or 
more disastrous mistake, for example, could be made than 
to assume, as is popularly done, that the factors that create 
the problem of poverty in different districts are everywhere 
uniform in nature and operation. On the contrary, they 
vary in almost every locality, and are rarely, if ever, 
reducible to common forms. Poverty in Bradford, for 
example, is one thing, traceable, probably, in its main 
features, at least, to easily ascertainable causes ; while 
poverty in Canning Town, or Whitechapel, or Soho, is a 
wholly other thing, brought about by a more or less 
complex set of entirely different causes. I am not here 
referring, of course, to first or ultimate causes, such, for 
instance, as would involve in their adjustment the recon- 
sideration and reorganisation of our entire social and 
industrial systems, but to secondary or subordinate causes 
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which vary in every district, but which are always more or 
less remediable. Obviously, therefore, the first essential 
in any effective discussion of the general social problem 
is full and reliable information concerning existing social 
facts, and this, singularly enough, is the one thing that 
hitherto has been completely lacking. Mr Charles Booth's 
magnum opus has recently supplied much of the deficiency, 
so far as London generally is concerned, and has made 
accessible for the first time a mass of information that 
will be invaluable in that complete and exhaustive segrega- 
tion of the problem that must precede reform; but it is 
every way suggestive of our public and official attitude 
toward this question that that invaluable undertaking is 
a purely private enterprise, and one, moreover, that would 
have been impossible to any but a wealthy person. 

Hitherto the public has been more concerned for hasty 
but well-intentioned philanthropic experiments, than for 
patient and expert investigation of the radical facts of 
the problem, and the comparative but inevitable failure 
of these has produced a mischievous pessimism that does 
not properly belong to the problem. But to remove this 
impression will be impossible without a change of attitude 
and method. To approach the question, as we have 
hitherto done, with certain a priori assumptions of 
inevitableness and irremediableness which we have never 
attempted to verify by actual investigations, is not only 
unscientific, but morally inexcusable, and this the modem 
progressive spirit is slowly but surely coming to realise. 

But it needs to be insisted upon that the public at large 
does not yet realise how lamentably small and even pre- 
carious, despite all that has so far been achieved in this 
direction, is the stock of data upon which we at present 
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depend in all our attempts to estimate the significance and 
proportions of the social problem. To attempt to divide 
the responsibility for this lack of knowledge would perhaps 
be difficult as well as unedifying, but it is time that the 
fact itself received the careful attention of all who are 
seriously concerned for social progress. 

Facts, it should be remembered, challenge questions far 
more powerfully than theories, and the best service that 
the friends of social progress can render to the cause of 
reform to-day, is patiently and dispassionately to investigate 
and to disclose the actual facts of our existing social life. 

In any case, until our information concerning sociological 
facts is more complete and perfect than it is, unhappily, 
at the present time, it is useless to look for those ultimate 
and far-reaching reforms to which the social student at 
the last analysis of the problem inevitably and irresistibly 
turns. It is not that the community is either callous or 
unjust. It is merely ignorant. It waits to be convinced ; 
and conviction can only spring from knowledge. The first 
and most important business, therefore, that lies before the 
social worker is to organise the instruments of knowledge, 
and in this work Social Settlements might easily render 
invaluable help. 

To begin with, they tend increasingly to attract to 
themselves as workers social and economic students, who, 
by force of sympathy and training, are well equipped for 
the work of investigation. Secondly, their clubs and other 
agencies bring them into sympathetic contact with large 
numbers of working-men, and make first-hand information 
easily accessible. Moreover, the general scheme of their 
work, with the concentration of interest that it involves, 
provides them with quite exceptional opportunities for 
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studying the general conditions of life in particular 
districts, and, especially, the conditions of employment, 
wages, standard of living, enforcement of factory legisla- 
tion, and the numerous other questions that are closely 
related to industrial progress. Our insensibility, hitherto, 
to the available sources of information, and especially to 
the facilities offered by existing philanthropic and other 
machinery for accurate sociological investigation, is one of 
the most depressing features of the past ; and the attention 
of Settlement and other workers cannot too strongly be 
directed to the point that for the purposes of intimate and 
accurate investigation of sociological facts nothing more 
admirable could be devised than the machinery that 
already exists in almost every crowded district. In 
the great and increasing body of social workers' every- 
where there is a veritable mine of potential wealth which, 
carefully organised and wisely used, would be of invalu- 
able auxiliary service to the social student, whose most 
strenuous investigations often do not bring him face to face 
with facts with which the ordinary social worker is daily 
familiar. If once the sources of information could be 
secured, the organisation of the information itself could 
easily follow. This is a work to which the best energies 
and enthusiasm of Settlement workers should be steadily 
directed. The appointment of small circles of earnest 
and skilled students in each of the Settlement districts, 
aided by the advantages that the existing Settlement 
machinery and other local agencies would undoubtedly 
give, might confidently be expected to yield important 
results in the shape of full and reliable information for 
which society at present actually waits, and which would 
be of quite incalculable value to the cause of industrial 
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progress. The present writer would venture definitely to 
suggest that every Settlement should add to its existing 
agencies a carefully equipped and efficient Statistical and 
Investigation Bureau, and that systematic efforts should 
be made to ascertain and to classify the facts relating to — 

(i) The housing of the people, overcrowding, etc., than 
which few more urgent questions exist, and in the 
absence of attention to which all attempts at social 
or industrial progress (to which it is closely related) 
will be vain. 

(2) The question of Unemployment, both seasonal and 

chronic — a question that has become a veritable 
bread problem for tens and hundreds of thousands 
of our fellow-citizens, but concerning which, to the 
shame of our social and political arrangements 
be it said, we have little or no really reliable and 
authoritative information at present. 

(3) Local industries, which should be studied as far as 

possible in their technical details, and especially as 
to the conditions of work, wages, seasonal fluctua- 
tions, etc., that prevail in them. 

If carefully-equipped Bureaux of the kind suggested 
could be attached to University and other responsible 
Social Settlements, they might well be affifiated ultimately 
to the Labour Department of the Board of Trade, and 
be subsidised by State grants for the furtherance of their 
investigations. In any case, it cannot be doubted that 
they would do much to meet what at present is a serious 
social need. 
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II 

One invaluable result of such systematic investigations 
would be, that much of the information obtained would 
equip the Settlement worker himself for important social 
service of a practical kind in his own district. No one 
to-day can go very far in the study of social and industrial 
problemsj without realising that a very considerable pro- 
portion of the evils that at present darken social life are 
due to administrative, rather than to legislative deficiencies. 
Indeed, it is no exaggeration to say, that not a few of the 
gravest evils that confront the student of industrialism 
to-day could be materially remedied, if not entirely re- 
moved at once, if only our administrative resources were 
equal to our legislative enactments. For years past we 
have been crowding our statute books with measures 
which, however imperfect, have never been adequately 
enforced ; and every session but adds to the confusion. 
It would be an incalculable gain to the cause of progress 
if for one whole session Parliament would pass a "self- 
denying ordinance " so far as new legislation is concerned, 
and devote itself exclusively to honest inquiry into the 
actual working results of already existing Acts. It would 
at least clear the ground and show us where we really 
stand, and be a wholesome, if not very palatable, revela- 
tion of the utter impotence of even the most august and 
representative Parliament to accomplish by itself more 
than mere paper reforms. The fact is, and the sooner 
we recognise it the better for the cause of progress. 
Parliament acting alone, and unsupported by public 
opinion, working through administrative efficiency, is 
powerless to effect reforms. The history of all social and 
industrial legislation affords full proof of this. 
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Few questions, for example, are of more vital import- 
ance in certain metropolitan, and also provincial districts, 
where home or non - factory industries are carried on, 
than the sanitary condition of the workshops, and it is 
probable that there are few matters concerning which 
our legislative arrangements are more perfect. The 
Public Health Act of 1891, for example, provides, among 
other things, that any factory, workshop, or work-place 
which is not a factory subject to the provisions of the 
Factory and Workshop Acts (and " domestic " or tenement 
workshops are not so subject*) may be dealt with sum- 
marily as a nuisance if (a) it is not kept in a cleanly 
state and free from effluvia arising from a drain, closet, 
etc., or (d) is not properly ventilated, or (c) is so over- 
crowded while work is carried on as to be injurious or 
dangerous to the health of those employed therein. 

Now it will be clear that if these and similar provisions 
were properly enforced, some of the most serious of the 
evils connected with the conduct of home or non-factory 
industries would at once disappear. It would be unfair, 
however, to lay the entire blame for the non-enforcement 
of this Act upon the local sanitary authorities. It is 
true that they are legally responsible for its administra- 
tion, and that, officially at least, they control the adminis- 
trative machinery. But a local authority, as a general 
rule, simply reflects the prevailing public opinion of its 
district, by which it is itself in the end controlled, and 

* The section in the Factory and Workshop Act of 1895, relating 
to "Tenement Factories," applies only to buildings in which steam, 
gas, or other motive power is used, and in which one or more tenants 
use such power for their own purposes in separate hired rooms (or 
sets of rooms). 
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in advance of which it dare not greatly venture. A local 
authority, for example, may be fully aware that the 
administrative machinery at its disposal is altogether 
inadequate to meet the requirements of the district, but 
if it have not the strong support of public opinion behind 
it, it will probably leave things as they are. This may 
and does happen sometimes in the case of really progres- 
sive local bodies. It is easy to conjecture what is possible 
in the absence of the pressure of public opinion in the case 
of local authorities that have no progressive instincts. 

In dealing with this problem of local administration 
elsewhere,* the present writer laid considerable stress 
upon the serious inadequacy of the present staff of 
sanitary officials, and the physical impossibility, under 
existing conditions, of coping with the work of inspection. 
It may be well to supplement the figures there given, 
which relate to 1894, with the figures for 1897, the latest 
date for which returns are available. In 1897 the total 
number of sanitary inspectors in London (including several 
temporary officials) was 248. That is to say, one to 
every 2,338 inhabited houses, or every 18,000 persons 
of the population — a ratio that is actually lower (by 
nearly one-third) than the ratio in the largest provincial 
towns ! Now it will be obvious, even to the least initiated 
person, that a staff represented by these figures is 
altogether insufficient to meet the heavy demands of 
sanitary inspection in the metropolis, even in respect of 
dwelling-houses only; but when to these is added a 
further and onerous responsibility for the sanitary inspec- 
tion and control of some thousands of workshops (as has 

* Life in West London. 2nd edition. " The Problem of Reform." 
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been the case since 1891 *), the absurdity of our adminis- 
trative arrangements at once appears. 

How important and onerous the responsibility in 
respect of these workshops actually is, will be apparent 
when it is mentioned that in 1896 the inspector who is 
responsible for the inspection of workshops, etc. in one 
of the central metropolitan districts visited 500 work- 
places, representing 1,358 visits, or less than three visits per 
workshop of those visited per year, and served orders requir- 
ing cleansing, etc. in no fewer than 247, or nearly one half.j 

If we turn to other legislative arrangements for the 
regulation and control of industrial conditions, the same 
failure in administration meets us. In 1892, for example, 

* The history of legislative procedure in respect of the inspection 
of domestic or tenement workshops offers a curious illustration of the 
vacillation that so often paralyses administrative effort, and hinders 
the practical work of reform. Up to 1872 the sanitary control of 
workshops lay in the hands of the local sanitary authorities. The 
unsatisfactoriness of that arrangement, however, led to its transfer at 
that date to the factory inspectors, by whom it was held until 1 89 1, 
when it was re-transferred to the local sanitary authorities. It can 
hardly be questioned, however, that the present arrangement is 
eminently unsatisfactory, as, indeed, all arrangements involving a 
divided responsibility inevitably must be. 

t The urgent importance of this question is shown by the following 
extracts from the most recently published Report of the Medical Officer 
of Health for London : — 

Bethnal Green. — No periodical supervision of workshops has been 
undertaken, but trade premises have been dealt wdth when discovered 
in the ordinary course. All notices from H.M. factory inspectors have 
received attention, and insanitary conditions have been remedied. 

Islington. — In this district it was stated that the work was of the 
most satisfactory character ; the female inspector made 1,251 inspections 
of workshops, containing 1,900 workrooms. It was found that in 27 
there was overcrowding, in 10 the ventilation was bad, and in 50 there 
was uncleanliness. Other sanitary defects, "341 in number," were 
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a Shop Hours' Act was passed, limiting the hours of young 
people employed in shops to seventy-four per week, and 
giving local authorities an optional power to appoint in- 
spectors under the Act. In August 1896 (four years after 
the Act was passed) a return of the number of inspectors 
so appointed was pubUshed, and from this it appears that, 
taking the whole of England and Wales, the total number 
of inspectors appointed under the Act is 223, of whom only 
five devote the whole of their time to the work ! The 
needs of London are supposed to be met by the appoint- 

remedied. As many as 547 cards were distributed, showing the number 
of persons the rooms could accommodate. 

Kensington.- — A tabular statement in the report shows that 625 
workshops and 1,184 workrooms therein are on the register. There 
were 2,372 inspections of workrooms ; 24 were found to be over- 
crowded, 28 insuiHciently ventilated, and 143 in a dirty condition. 
The medical officer of health states that with respect to workshops 
where men only are employed that nothing can be done comparable 
with the work which is done where women are employed. "It is 
time these establishments should be taken in hand, but it cannot be 
done in any effective way with the present limited and reduced staff 
of sanitary inspectors without letting other and more immediately 
pressing work fall into arrear." 

Marylebone. — The number of visits to outworkers was 476. In 193 
cases workrooms were measured and cards issued, in 263 cases the 
ventilation investigated, in 10 cases new places of business were 
reported on. There are 125 entries on the register, relating to over 
2,000 employees, 1,883 of these being females engaged in dressmaking 
or allied work. On the first inspection the majority of workshops 
were overcrowded. 

St George, Southwark. — There are 338 workshops on the register, 
96 of which have been added during the past year. The registration 
has led to the removal of nuisances, such as filth, overcrowding, and bad 
ventilation. More pressing duties have militated against the enforce- 
ment of the requirements of the order under section 27 (i) of the Act 
of 1891. The appointment of a special inspector is recommended for 
the purposes of this order. 
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ment of one inspector (who, however, gives the whole of his 
time to the work), while the chief provincial boroughs are 
served as follows : — 
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The above represent the towns showing the largest 
returns. In many cases no appointment has been made. 

An even more important illustration of this characteristic 
deficiency in our administrative arrangements appears when 
we consider the arrangements made for the enforcement of 
the Workshop and Factory Acts, than which, under present 
industrial conditions, nothing is more important to the 
ordinary worker. 

Nflw, according to the latest figures,* the total number 
of registered factories and workshops in the United Kingdom 
is as follows : — 



Registered Factories . 
Registered Workshops 



83.873 
110,234 



Total 194,107 

The entire staff appointed to administer the Acts in this 
enormous number of registered work-places is as under : — 

* See the Annual Report of the Chief Inspector of Factories and 
Workshops, for the year ending 1896. 
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That is to say, adopting the principle of an equal division 
of labour, and assuming (what, of course, is not the case) 
that every member of the staff is available for the actual 
work of inspection, the average number of registered work- 
shops and factories per inspector is 1,749. 

If, however, we confine ourselves to London, the full 
seriousness of the situation is more readily apparent. The 
number of registered workshops and factories in the metro- 
politan area (which includes certain districts lying outside 
the county of London, but included for administrative 
purposes in the metropolitan districts) is 32,060. Of that 
number, 5,671 are in the East Metropolitan District, which 
comprises that part of the metropolis north of the river 
and east of the Mile End Road; 8,278 are in the Central 
district, which has for its boundaries, on the south the river, 
on the east Whitechapel, on the west the Farringdon Road, 
and running northwards by the "Angel" to the North 
London Railway, and thence to Willesden Junction ; 9,602 
are in the West Metropolitan District, which comprises the 
remaining portion of the metropolis north of the river ; and 
8,509 in the Southern District, which includes the whole of 
the metropolis south of the Thames. 

Now the absurdity of the present situation will be seen 
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at once, when it is remarked that the entire staff appointed 
to meet this demand consists of eighteen persons — namely, 
four district inspectors^ four junior inspectors, and ten assist- 
ant inspectors. The absurdity of the existing arrangements 
will even more plainly appear if we narrow still further the 
area of observation, and take as an illustration the district 
assigned for administrative purposes to one official. The 
particular district to be considered is chosen partly because 
it happens to include an area of which the present jrriter 
has made a special study, but also because it is one where 
the existing industrial conditions make the work of inspec- 
tion peculiarly difficult and important. To ascertain the 
extent of the district in question, the reader should take a 
map of London, and, starting at Blackfriars Bridge, trace 
a line in a northerly direction along Ludgate Circus, 
Farringdon Road, Rosebery Avenue, City Road, Old 
Street, Kingsland Road, to the North London Railway. 
Thence westward along the North London Railway to 
Maida Vale, thence southwards by Maida Vale, Edgware 
Road, Park Lane, Piccadilly, Trafalgar Square and Nor- 
thumberland Avenue, to the river; and thence eastwards 
along the river to Blackfriars Bridge. The number of 
registered workshops in this district — which, let me repeat, 
is the area assigned to one official — is, roughly speaking, 
3,150. In addition to this area, moreover, the official in 
question is responsible for an extra-metropolitan district 
stretching from Uxbridge to High Wycombe and Aylesbury, 
and including another 300 workshops ! It would be difficult, 
indeed, to find a more complete and conclusive illustration 
of the shameful inadequacy of our present adminstrative 
arrangements. 

It is impossible, therefore, in face of such figures to resist 
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the conclusion that what is imperatively needed in any 
attempt at immediately practicable reforms is not so much 
fresh legislation as better and more adequate administrative 
arrangements. In a word, the adjustment of administrative 
machinery to existing legislative powers. 

But how is this to be effected ? Partly no doubt, by a 
large increase in the staff of inspectors — an administrative 
necessity to which, it must be admitted, pubUc opinion is 
by no "means awakened at present, but chiefly, as we would 
suggest, by a wise development of the idea of voluntary 
social service. It is just here, surely, that Social Settle- 
ments in London and elsewhere have a great opportunity 
and a great responsibility. To them, more perhaps than to 
other philanthropic agencies, belongs both naturally, and by 
the force of favouring circumstances, the responsibility of 
enforcing the claims, and of developing the highest pos- 
sibilities of voluntary social service, and of meeting, at least 
to the point of their highest ability, the perhaps inevitable, 
but, at all events, very real deficiencies in our ofificial 
administrative arrangements. In any case, it is in this 
direction that social service is most needed to-day, and 
along these lines that it will find the most entirely satis- 
factory and fruitful scope for its energies. 

Ill 

Much of what has already been suggested would be made 
easier of accomplishment by sympathetic co-operation on 
the part of Settlement workers with the representatives of 
labour in the Settlement districts, and by efforts to promote 
the election of suitable labour representatives on municipal 
and other public bodies in artisan districts. 

The ordinary representative of labour may not possess, 
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and certainly would not claim to possess, exceptional 
wisdom or virtue in respect of general political and muni- 
cipal questions, but he undoubtedly does possess a special 
and unrivalled knowledge of questions and facts that 
vitally affect the lives of the poor, and the lack of which 
must always make really effective legislation impossible. 

From the practical point of view, therefore (which is 
obviously the point of view of highest political expediency, 
as well as, in this case, of justice), the duty of Settlements 
to help to secure a proper representation of labour in 
their districts would seem to be clear ; and, put upon these 
broad grounds of practical expediency and justice, their 
action in this direction should be secure against suggestions 
of social or political bias. 

Then, again, they may still further help the labour move- 
ment by giving shelter and practical sympathy to trade unions, 
friendly societies, and the numerous other organisations that 
aim at the social and political development of the working- 
classes, and their equipment for ultimate self-government. 

Moreover — and this is too important to be lost sight 
of — the Settlements have themselves a direct responsibility 
for the educational development of the workers, to fail 
in which will be to fail in one of the highest of their 
proper aims. They need to become centres where not 
only the dismal daily needs of the poor shall be sym- 
pathetically studied and made articulate, and where the 
just claims of labour shall be recognised and enforced, 
but centres also of helpful educational influence where 
definite help and guidance shall be given to minds 
unaccustomed to independent thought, and unfamiliar 
with the ways of knowledge. Their scheme of work 
should certainly include liberal opportunities for the 
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study of political and economic questions by means of 
lectures, discussions, and regularly constituted classes. 
It is to be admitted that the demand for such systematic 
study is not at present very great, especially among those 
who would gain most from the pursuit of it. But this, all 
things considered, is hardly matter for surprise or discourage- 
ment, and is perhaps to be attributed, in part at least, to 
faults in the methods by which such studies have hitherto 
been conducted, as well as to obvious historic causes. 

But from the point of view of the future, the importance 
of such educational work cannot be over-estimated. " The 
worst thing in the world," as Goethe well said, " is ignorance 
in motion," and the labour movement, if not the only 
movement concerning which it is necessary to remember 
this, is from the necessities of the case, one of the most 
important, involving as it must do, according to the lines 
of its development, either great social progress, or equally 
great social disaster. The student of history does not 
need to be reminded that it is the too frequent habit 
of impetuous inspirations to overlook the lessons of 
history, and to deny, in their haste for mechanical re- 
forms, the worth of all that is past and most of what is 
present, — a method that is not only unscientific but also 
wantonly destructive ; and it is from these and similar mis- 
takes that the labour movement may be saved by its friends. 
We cannot too well remember that no movement can be 
other than mischievous that is based upon ignorance, especi- 
ally when that ignorance happens to be ignorance of history. 

IV 

But it will probably be in less direct and formal ways 
that Settlements will most powerfully serve the social and 
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labour movements. Their connection with such move- 
ments is an inevitable one, inasmuch as those movements 
are related, as parts to a whole, to that sum-total of life 
and experience which all organisations that act under a 
religious, and especially Christian, inspiration claim as the 
rightful portion of the individual man or woman every- 
where. It is because social and labour questions are 
related to life, and through life to the goal of life — man's 
moral and religious destiny — that they cannot be omitted 
from any scheme of effort that aims at the realisation of 
the Christian ideal. 

But to admit this is also to recognise the limits within 
which these questions range themselves and become im- 
portant, and also to indicate the difference in the feeling 
and attitude of the Settlement worker towards them as 
compared with the ordinary political or economic student. 
The standpoint of the latter is necessarily scientific and 
practical, whereas that of the former is distinctively ethical 
and religious. That is to say, the Settlement worker, by 
the force and character of the inspiration which gives him 
his initial interest in these questions, is concerned with 
them primarily and pre-eminently for their moral rather 
than for their political or economic importance. To him 
the social or labour movement is not represented adequately 
and completely by any suggested scheme of constructive 
politics. Its real and vital significance for him lies in 
its suggestion of a spiritual idea, a new human relationship, 
the co-operation of all classes of society in a fellowship 
of sympathy and service that shall give heed to the interests 
of all while preserving the freedom of each: that it has 
made us see that the true worth of a man consists not 
in his economic value as an industrial unit, but rather 
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in his moral and intellectual and spiritual value as a 
necessary factor in the whole life and destiny of the nation. 
This, disclosing — as it has done — new potentialities and 
new qualities, has created new needs and a wider out- 
look, and it is to meet these that the efforts of the 
Settlement worker are primarily directed. 

It is possible to conceive of social and economic re- 
arrangements which, taken by themselves, and not as the 
outgrowths of changed spiritual relationship, swould hinder 
rather than further the cause of progress. Mechanical, 
or material, reconstructions follow spiritual re-births. That, 
at least, would seem to be the lesson of history, and the 
most important social service that the Settlement worker, 
equally with other friends of progress, can render, is to 
help to clear the public mind (and his own) of cant 
and of all unmeaning shibboleths, and, above all, to 
avoid that which is the besetting danger of all intense 
inspirations — the spirit of an eager and often ungenerous 
partisanship. The social worker, it must be remembered, 
holds a brief not for a class, but for a principle of justice 
and right dealing, in the light of which he is called upon 
to examine facts, and to give help and sympathy. 

The moral necessities of the case will often compel 
him to take sides, and to take sides fearlessly, in particular 
controversies or disputes, but he must not choose his 
side impulsively, nor by an invariable principle of partisan- 
ship, or his influence will assuredly be minimised, and 
his social usefulness in its larger possibilities destroyed. 

The labour movement, it is not too much to say, has 
too often been seriously weakened and hindered by the 
well-intentioned but hasty and ill-considered partisanship 
of those from whom should have come strong and im- 
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partial counsel; and thus not only the workers, but also 
that large section of the public that is always and only 
concerned for facts, and for the rights of particular 
disputes^ have lost an authoritative guidance that is 
always urgently needed. 

The narrow and foolish sectarianism that speaks of 
Democracy as if it represented only a class, and the 
interests of a class, is as morally mischievous as it is 
de facto untrue, and this it should be the aim of the 
social worker to make clear. 

The true business of the Settlement worker, it must be 
repeated, is not with class prejudices (which, speaking 
generally, are more matters of ignorance than of ill-will), 
nor with class aspirations, as such, but with the examina- 
tion and disclosure of facts by means of which public 
opinion may be assisted and formed. What he needs, 
therefore, above all things, is a balanced judgment and 
well-placed sympathies : in a word, a scrupulous honesty 
that seeks only the things that are eternally true and 
eternally just. Labour and capital both exist for moral 
ends; the moral end is, indeed, the ultimate idea in- 
volved in all thought and work and life. Hence the 
supreme need now and always is to let all forms of 
social work aim at spiritual education. 

In any case, we do well to assure ourselves at the outset, 
that nothing will be gained on either side by eager and 
inconsiderate partisanship, or by indiscriminate denuncia- 
tion and abuse. Anathema, as a method of propagandism, 
is always fooUsh and ineffectual. No class is free from 
prejudices, nor is either, as yet, fully alive to its social 
duties. If the friends of progress will take care to be 
just, and will be even moderately patient, the rest will 
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certainly follow. Programmes and schemes may fail and 
prove abortive, but the idea that is behind the social 
'movement, will, nevertheless, live and steadily assert 
itself. Give it time, and no true idea ever fails to secure 
its proper realisation, only it must have time. It is in the 
very nature of great spiritual truths which bear directly 
upon life and social conduct to arouse at first resentment 
and distrust. A new idea — an ultimate spiritual truth — 
is always at first a sword: and of this the social worker 
has special need to remind himself when the signs (as 
sometimes lately) are of reaction rather than of progress. 
It is well then to remember that it is often in the com- 
pleteness, sometimes indeed in the very violence, of re- 
action that the eternal truth in an idea slowly disentangles 
itself, and is set free from misjudgment and error. Not 
once, but often, has it happened that in the very moment 
of apparent defeat ideas have claimed their conquest. 

It is not too much to believe even now (despite certain 
disquieting tendencies to which no student of the labour 
movement can be indifferent) that passion and strife are 
behind us, and that before us is the day of fuller knowledge 
and of stronger confidence and trust. To ignore the 
intense social aim of our age is to miss its most character- 
istic sign. In the minds of men everywhere, underneath 
suspicion and distrust, there are treasures of right-minded- 
ness and passionate sympathy that will before long be 
awakened, and then the day of true progress will have 
come. It is certain that many of those who now are most 
impatient and suspicious of the new ideas will be found 
in the end to have been among those who were the most 
accessible to them. 

The world is awake, and the Spirit of God is brooding 
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over the forces of sympathy and divine pity that are 
working slowly, and sometimes ignorantly, in human hearts 
and human lives. The end is not yet, but, nevertheless, 
surely, irresistibly, " after long ages '' it may be, we shall 
sight the goal, and men will be reconciled to truth and 
to each other. For this the social worker has to live 
and work and wait, striving to become as those 

" In whom persuasion and belief 

Have ripened into faith, and faith become 
A passionate intuition." 

The late Dr Edwin Hatch summed up in a few 
memorable and pregnant words, the whole situation as 
it concerns us individually and collectively to-day. " To 
you and me and men like ourselves," he says, " is committed 
in these anxious days, that which is at once an awful 
responsibility and a splendid destiny — to transform this 
modern world into a Christian society, to change the 
socialism which is based on the assumption of clashing 
interests into the socialism which is based on the sense 
of spiritual union, and to gather together the scattered 
forces of a divided Christendom into a confederation in 
which the organisation will be of less account than fellow- 
ship with one Spirit and faith in one Lord — into a 
communion wide as human life and deep as human need." 

That may be accepted and urged as the motive and 
aim of all Settlement work. The interest of Settlements 
in the labour movement is a necessary part of their interest 
in all the movements that make for truer, and fuller, and 
deeper life ; and there, as elsewhere, their supreme work 
is to spread knowledge and to kindle faith — to "beat the 
twilight into flakes of fire." Arthur Sherwell. 
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A LTHOUGH there are in America over seventy so- 
called Settlements, it is necessary to discriminate 
carefully between those which embody the Settlement idea 
and those which have simply adopted the name without 
the substance. A Bibliography of Settlements in America, 
which has recently been published, says : " Through stages 
of experiment, opposition, and misunderstanding, the move- 
ment has come to be dangerously popular. The method 
is being apotheosised at the expense of the simple spirit, 
and many of the so-called Settlements are very far from the 
highest ideal. Yet to the Settlement social work owes a 
very large share of impulse and method, and the list of 
Settlements which follows will serve to show how largely its 
suggestions have been accepted by churches and missions, 
and how it has spread with all its vital vigour to numerous 
large 'social centres on both sides of the Atlantic, and even 
unto Japan.'' 

Not more than twenty or thirty of these institutions, at 
the most, are Settlements, in our acceptance of the term. 
In many cases there are no residents, and many again are 
simply evangelistic missions which do not recognise the 
neighbourhood idea as of prime importance. The Americans 
are very quick to seize upon names that are useful and 
popular, and I fear that the term will soon become so 
common that " Settlement " will at last come to mean any 
mission attached to a church. _ If we were to re-christen all 
137 
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our college and school missions in the same way we should 
have a large number of "Settlements" in London. It is 
useful to point this out, lest it should be thought that 
England, which gave birth to the idea, had allowed itself 
to be out-distanced in the development. 

Another point that is worth noticing at the outset is that 
the establishment of Settlements in America seems to be left 
very largely to women. The men are so much engaged in 
commercial pursuits, and the aggregation of huge fortunes, 
that they have no time for altruistic effort or philanthropic 
endeavour. As a consequence, with the exception of about 
three Settlements in New York, two in Boston, and two in 
Chicago, women lead everywhere. It is greatly to their 
credit that they have so nobly taken upon their shoulders 
the task of socialising education and culture. In a note- 
book of thought and reflections, which dates from his 
earliest years, a well-known Italian reformer and statesman 
has written this maxim : "In whatever country in the 
world, in whatever social condition thou art placed, it is 
with the oppressed thou must live, for one-half of ideas and 
feelings are lacking in those who live only with the great 
and happy.'' The spirit of this maxim has been caught by 
scores of refined and educated college-women in America, 
and it is perhaps the most hopeful sign for our transatlantic 
cousins that women are everywhere throwing themselves into 
social and philanthropic work. I trust and believe that it 
is more than a passing phase; for, after watching their 
development during the past six years, I feel convinced 
that they have gone beyond the stage of experiment. 

This great interest in the life of the common people has 
not come before it is needed. I do not pretend to speak 
with authority on the subject, but the evidence seems to 
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place it beyond doubt that the conditions which are 
attached to the life of the poor in East London are 
beginning to have their counterpart in the great crowded 
city centres in America. The struggle for existence in 
the principal towns like New York and Chicago is almost 
as keen as that which confronts us in London. The 
problem is rendered the more complex in the United 
States by the racial question, and the differences in 
politics and religion resulting therefrom. We in England 
have a good many problems to face, but nothing, as it 
seems to me, that approaches this in magnitude. For 
this reason I lay great stress on the importance of the 
Settlement in creating the neighbourhood spirit, becom- 
ing a nucleus around which men, women, and children of 
different nationalities may gather, and learn the meaning 
of citizenship. Out of the neighbourhood feeling will 
grow the social consciousness, and slowly but surely the 
Settlement will become the voice through which the civic 
conscience makes itself heard. When we regard the great 
need there is for municipal reform on non-political lines 
in the American cities, this development of the Settlement 
creed is surely worth emphasising. 

The oldest Settlement in America is the New York 
University Settlement in Delancy Street. It was estab- 
lished by Dr Stanton Coit in May 1887, and was then 
called "The Neighbourhood Guild." Dr Coit was suc- 
ceeded by Charles C. Stover, and the present head is James 
B. Reynolds, who spent a considerable number of years 
in Europe and England, studying social and especially 
Settlement work. It is interesting to note that Reynolds 
was chairman of the committee which nominated and ran 
Seth Low, President of Columbia College, for the mayoralty 
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of Greater New York. I had an opportunity of meeting 
him, with his committee, just before the election, and 
although at the time matters seemed to be in a state of 
chaos, it was freely prophesied that the Republican and 
Democratic organisations would unite to keep out a good 
Government candidate. This Settlement has a kinder- 
garten school, several athletic and social clubs for lads, 
meeting once or twice a week, and a few classes. Lectures 
are also given every winter on social and economic ques- 
tions. There is a good library of nearly three thousand 
volumes, and concerts are provided regularly during the 
winter session. Annual art and picture exhibitions are 
held, which remain open for six weeks, and are visited 
by about 50,000 people during that time. Conferences 
concerning sanitation, education, and the problem of the 
unemployed, naturally find their best meeting-place to 
be the Settlement, and a good deal has been done to 
call the attention of the thoughtful and sympathetic public 
to the evils of sweating. Several of the residents take 
an active interest in public school education, filling the 
office corresponding to that of manager in our board 
schools. When I was last in New York there were five 
or six men in residence, and plans for a more commodious 
building were being discussed. 

The next in historical order, and perhaps the best known 
of all American Settlements, is Hull House, situated at 335 
South Halsted Street, in the nineteenth ward of Chicago. 
It was established in September 1889 by Miss Jane Addams 
and Miss Helen G. Starr, who, on their own account, took 
a house which was already called by the name adopted 
by the Settlement. Miss Jane Addams is the daughter 
of the Hon. John H. Addams, State Senator of Northern 
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Illinois. She is still at the head of Hull House, and 
by her tact and devotion, her organising power and in- 
domitable courage, has developed the Settlement work with 
a rapidity that is almost phenomenal. She is an excellent 
speaker, and an even better writer; with the result that 
throughout the United States she is in great request, taking 
very much the same place there that the Warden of 
Toynbee Hall occupies in England. From the slender 
beginnings of two settlers has grown the institution which 
now includes about twenty-five women. A good deal of 
the work has been done by non-resident men, and there 
are seven in residence, but only one man has yet been 
found to devote his whole time to the work. This is 
George B. Hooker, who is well known both at Toynbee 
Hall and Mansfield House. To give an adequate account 
of Hull House would demand an entire paper to the 
exclusion of all else. It began, as Settlements always 
seem to begin in America, with children's clubs and a 
kindergarten school. Then there came into existence the 
" Working People's Social Science Club," formed through 
the activity of an English working-man for the discussion 
of social problems. Afterwards, there followed a Hull 
House Men's Club, and at present about thirty of these 
clubs meet regularly at Hull House, uniting in a congress 
once a quarter. In the same manner the Hull House 
Women's Club, started at first in a social way, has done 
valuable service in street and alley inspection, and is, 
indeed, a kind of women's co-operative guild. College 
Extension courses appeared very early on the scene^ some 
time, as a matter of fact, before the University Exten- 
sion movement began in Chicago; some 250 students 
are now enrolled. A corollary and supplement to this 
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is the Summer School, which has now been held for over 
five years at Rochford College. The students pay twelve 
shillings a week, which covers board, residence, and all 
fees, with complete use of the buildings. Would it not 
be a magnificent thing if Holloway College, let us say, 
could be used in similar fashion during the summer 
vacation? With regard to both art and music, I can 
testify that the Settlement has reached a very high standard; 
their efforts have met with a larger measure of success than 
would perhaps be possible in East London. The free 
concerts on Sunday afternoons are first-rate in character, 
and the same may be said of the musical instruction 
generally. 

One of the most interesting features of Hull House 
is its connection with the labour movement. It has 
consistently applied the principles it professes, and has 
supported every judicious attempt on the part of the 
workers to better their position ; therefore it is on excellent 
terms with the labour organisations. One very great 
result of this was the Factory Inspection Law, passed 
in the spring of 1893 by the Legislature of Illinois. The 
resident who practically initiated and drew up the measure, 
was appointed, after its enactment, Inspector of Factories 
in the State of Illinois. The pressing need for such a 
public policy may be seen by visiting the sweating-shops 
that flourish in great numbers around Hull House. It is 
most unfortunate that the portion of this Bill which limited 
women's labour to eight hours, should have been declared 
unconstitutional. Some of the women's unions regularly 
hold their meetings at the House — two were organised 
there ; and in four cases men and women on strike against 
reductions in their wages have met there while the strike 
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lasted. In one case a trade dispute was successfully 
arbitrated by Miss Addams, the abuses of which the 
employees complained being removed. 

On behalf of the Department of Labour at Washington, 
a " slum investigation " was made by the Settlement, result- 
ing in the publication of "Hull House Maps and Papers'' ; 
the maps themselves indicating wages and nationalities. 
The book compares very favourably with Charles Booth's 
work of a similar kind in London, though, of course, the 
scope and area of the investigations are much more re- 
stricted. The nationality map of the Hull House district 
shows no less than sixteen different nationalities : this fact 
alone should convince the unprejudiced mind that there 
is a far more difficult problem before the American cities 
than that which confronts us in England. In East London 
we find the crux of the situation to be in the unmanageable 
size of the poverty-stricken districts. In Canning Town the 
endeavour to assimilate in a neighbourhood that has not 
yet reached " saturation point " the constantly increasing 
stream of immigrants, the ebbing tide of older East London, 
and the flowing tide of agricultural Essex and the provinces, 
taxes our powers to the utmost. There is a yet greater task 
before Chicago, New York, and Boston ; a task which, were 
it not for the influence of the public schools, might fill 
the bravest heart with despair. While in a little restaurant 
in New York I overheard a German mother exhorting 
her son to put away his books and retire for the night. 
" Don't speak to me in German ! " he answered. " I 'm an 
American boy." Unfilial and unpatriotic as that answer 
may have seeihed to the mother, it is valuable as showing 
that the public school is slowly but surely doing its work 
of assimilation ; and, from what I have seen, I think I may 
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add that it is being well backed up by the Settlement. 
Here, for example, are two extracts from the report of the 
New York Settlement. 

" The mothers' teas were given nearly every fortnight 
through the winter months. The directors of the clubs 
called at the houses, invited the mothers, and entertained 
them here. We are always particularly glad to know the 
mothers, for they often find life very difficult in this strange 
land where the children grow up with the American ideas 
so little understood by the parents. We hear the complaint 
from people of every nationality that the children do not 
obey, and that they are harder to manage here than they 
were in Europe, and we use all our influence with the 
children and young people to strengthen the position of 
the mothers." 

" Many of us have received a part of our education in 
the public schools, and we are, naturally, much interested 
in the schools of New York, since we believe them to be 
the greatest agents of social reform in our city. The head 
worker has been one of the inspectors for the fifth district, 
and the delight the children have expressed in having some- 
one they know come to visit their schools has been almost 
pathetic. It is our earnest wish that the Settlement may be 
able to help strengthen the schools, for we believe that 
with the cause of public education is bound up the future 
of society. So closely has our Settlement been identified 
with work for the coming generation that the parents are 
occasionally apologetic about intruding upon our attention 
in other matters. One father said, ' I know it is the children 
you care about ; but I want to tell you what is happening 
in our house, and perhaps you will be interested.'" 

One or two other features in the work of Hull House 
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ought not to be overlooked. " The Jane Club," so called 
after the president, is a co-operative boarding-house for 
factory girls and young working -women. It began with 
seven members, and now has over fifty. From the outset 
it has been self-governing. The boarders do such share 
of the housework as does not interfere with their daily 
work at the various factories. The cost is three dollars a 
week, which covers everything. It should be understood 
that comradeship rather than thrift is the first object. 

In connection with the work among children there is 
a free kindergarten, a day-nursery, where for five cents a 
day a mother can leave her child, a children's playground, 
a children's dining-room, and — the last acquisition — a 
children's building, which is set apart for their especial 
convenience. 

Besides these, the Settlement has a co-operative asso- 
ciation, a gymnasium, a coffee-house and restaurant, a 
New England kitchen, with a mid-day delivery of food 
at the factories, a temporary lodging-house, a labour 
bureau, and a public dispensary, with a resident physician. 
One of the residents of Hull House is a member of the 
State Board of Charities, and has been active in the 
movement to organise all the charities of Chicago. 

The influence of Hull House is not confined to its own 
particular organisations, but is brought strongly to bear 
upon all kinds of works that are making for the material 
and moral progress of the people. It led the way in 
trying to get clean streets. "If I cannot clean the ward 
myself, I will make others keep it clean," said Miss 
Addams, after she had tried unsuccessfully to get the 
contract for garbage-collecting, and she certainly has been 
a terror to the careless or dishonest contractor. Other 
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examples of this activity have been already given (see 
pp. 33, 36, 37). To those good folk who appear to regard 
men and women as disembodied spirits this may seem 
no great matter, but to my mind it is a most important 
advance on all former positions. For one thing, it 
definitely links Settlement activity to the work of 
municipal reform, not merely from the outside, but from 
within — a much more drastic mode of procedure. I 
have not the slightest fear for the future of a Settlement 
working on these lines; further than that, I venture 
to prophesy that it is only a question of time before 
all Settlements worthy of the name have representatives 
holding official positions on the various local and public 
bodies of their cities. These are the oldest and most 
widely - reaching institutions, and must, therefore, be the 
next point of attack. 

I have dwelt at length on Hull House, because it has 
most of the societies which are found in other different 
Settlements j and is thus not only a type of all, but may, 
without invidiousness, be pronounced the most interesting 
example, which has been followed by many others in 
planning their lines of work. 

The best known Settlement in Boston is that which, 
started as Andover House, is now called South End 
House : it is situated at 6 Rollins Street. At its head 
is Mr Robert Woods, who spent considerably over a year 
at Toynbee Hall, and visited Mansfield House, at that 
time in its early years. Few have ever done more to 
bring to a focus the progressive forces of any one city, 
and nearly every movement for the good of the people 
in Boston has benefited by his generous co-operation and 
counsel. In close co-operation with South End House 
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is Denison House, over which Miss Helen Dudley presides. 
Both are engaged in various branches of social investigation 
and public work, the results of which are full of promise 
for the future. Mr A. F. Sanborn of South End House 
has made some extremely interesting and useful studies 
in the former of these departments, as the articles under 
his name in the Forum bear witness. These Settlements 
are in close touch with the American Federation of Labour, 
Associated Charities, the Municipal League, the Better 
Dwelling Societies, the Emergency and Hygiene Association, 
and other similar institutions. " The House is of increasing 
use as a kind of neutral ground at the boundary line that 
separates the working - classes from the other classes of 
the community. Here the business man and the pro- 
fessional man can meet the trade union man with perfect 
freedom from restraint on both sides. Every time such 
a meeting has occurred at the House, there has been an 
increase of mutual understanding and respect " — " Fifth 
Annual Report." 

Denison House, with rooms for thirteen residents, was 
the third Settlement established under the auspices of 
the College Settlements Association, which is the only 
practical undertaking in which the college women of 
America are collectively engaged.* It is interesting to 
note the suggestions the workers of Denison House have 
formulated. 

I. "The working-people want what we can give; not 
of course all of them. A small proportion in any class 
care for the intellectual life ; naturally a less proportion 

* The Association itself owes a great debt to the work of three 
women : Miss Vida Scudder, Mrs Spahr, and Mrs Thayer, but 
at least eleven colleges are represented on the Governing Board. 
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of those absorbed in toil. But many are ready and 
eager to advance beyond the subjects covered by a common 
school education, and will show sacrifice and patience 
to do so. 

2. "You cannot make scholars out of people whose 
chief nerve force is given to manual work all day long. 
You must take them as they are, ignorant and immature. 

3. " The lack of training is compensated for to a certain 
degree by unspoiled intuitions, and a poetic sensitiveness 
in artistic and literary lines, rare in more highly-trained 
students. If you cannot turn out scholars you can make 
happier women. 

4. "A little culture, with all the joy and enlargement 
it brings, can be gained — let us boldly say, it is worth 
gaining — without any basis of education. 

5. "The subjects most profitable for working - women 
to study are not, as a rule, utilitarian subjects, but those 
which enrich the imagination.'' 

The College Settlement in Rivington Street, New York, 
and the Philadelphia Settlement in St Mary Street, are the 
other two founded by the College Settlements Association. 
They have both of late lost the services of their chief 
workers, Dr Elizabeth Robbins and Miss Katherine B. 
Davis, their places being now filled by Miss Mary Kings- 
bury and Miss Annie Davies. I have already quoted two 
paragraphs from the report of the New York Settlement; 
a third from Dr Robbins' pen will further illustrate their 
position. 

" The unusual distress of the winter forced us to realise 
anew that industrial questions are the great questions of the 
day. We have had a chance to urge this belief in public 
and private, in church and synagogue, in school and college. 
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We find on all sides great ignorance of the facts which 
seem to us most important. The rich often show pity 
for the poor, but they seem far from having a real under- 
standing of the industrial problems. As the Settlements 
grow older we shall probably see more clearly what can 
be done to right the present terrible wrongs, and to bring 
about those social changes for which so many are longing, 
and we shall be in a position to share whatever light we 
may receive with both rich and poor." 

The Philadelphia Settlement has co-operated so effectively 
with public bodies that the City Council has enlarged their 
garden and transformed it into a park, pulling down the 
worst of the surrounding tenements, and has estabUshed a 
branch free library in a building provided by the Settle- 
ment. In the same way the kindergarten work was taken 
over by the Board of Education. In a canvass made of 
the seventh ward in connection with the Civic Club, at 
an election, the Settlement lent its aid; it is not a Uttle 
disturbing to the mind of an Englishman to find, on the 
authority of Miss Davis, who paid the visit, that the 
financial secretary of the Seventh Ward Republican Execu- 
tive Committee was an illiterate coloured man, noted for 
his drinking propensities and living in a house of bad 
reputation. It might be added that the "Judge of Elec- 
tions " in that division had to come out of jail to discharge 
his ofiicial duties. 

Another Settlement, run by men, which has achieved 
a great success during the last few years, is that called 
Chicago Commons, at 140 North Union Street. Its head 
is Professor Graham Taylor, who is in the theological 
department of the University of Chicago, and is himself 
a man of remarkable power. The sacrifice he has made, 
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both financially and socially, in going with his wife and 
children to live at the Settlement in the seventeenth ward, 
amongst a population of Scandinavians, Poles, and Italians, 
has been rewarded by an astonishing rapidity of growth 
in the work of the Settlement, which has done valuable 
work in the direction of municipal and political reform, 
besides in its various clubs and classes. Chicago Commons 
has a large number of residents, both men and women, 
and has distinguished itself by its economic conferences, 
now held jointly with Hull House. Its little paper. The 
Commons, has become almost the recognised organ of 
American Settlements ; a result due to the fact that the 
editor, Mr John P. Gavitt, is a journalist of no mean 
ability and experience. Lack of space will not allow me 
to do more than mention the Chicago University Settle- 
ment, situated near the Stock Yards, and presided over 
by Miss M'Dowell; Prospect Union, Cambridge, Mass., 
in connection with Harvard University ; Whittier House, 
New Jersey, of which Miss Cornelia Bradford is the head ; 
East Side House, in New York, where Mr George Gordon 
is the chief resident ; Westminster House, Buffalo, which is 
under the control of Miss Emily Holmes : all these are 
doing most excellent work, and enlarging their borders 
and sphere of operations with considerable rapidity. The 
Settlements in the United States, are justifying their exist- 
ence. They are their own best defence. The spirit which 
animates the workers and residents is the true one. As 
Sir John Gorst says, "The charity which consists in 
subscriptions at bazaars and public meetings cannot satisfy 
their desire. They long to come into personal contact with 
human suffering, to bind up the wounds with their own 
hands, to pour in oil and wine from their own stores, 
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to give up their own beast and go on foot themselves, and 
to welcome the afiflicted to their own society and abode. 
Gifts of money cannot cure the misery of the poor — it is 
fortunate if they do not aggravate them; duty to your 
neighbour cannot be done by deputy : the life of devotion 
to the good of the human race at large demands personal 
service." Neither the racial nor the religious difficulty 
effectually bars the progress of the Settlement in America, 
and there seems to be no doubt but that it is rapidly 
becoming one of the chief reforming and ameliorative 
agencies of that country. 

Percy Alden. 



APPENDIX A 

THE POOR MAN'S LAWYER 

The origination of this widely-copied institution is claimed 
by Mansfield House. A college friend of the Warden, then 
a barrister, desired to help the Settlement when it was first 
started, and thought that his knowledge of the law might 
be helpful to some poor people who could not afford the 
aid of a lawyer in the ordinary way. Accordingly this was 
one of the first institutions of the infant Settlement, and 
the experience that has been gained in the seven years 
and more that have elapsed, has shown that even the 
originators had but a small conception of the extraordinary 
amount of trouble and difficulty that might be Ufted from 
the lives of the poor without interference with the practice 
of those who look to the law as a means of livelihood. 
For while the total number of cases per annum has to be 
figured in thousands, the number that reach the courts 
may be easily counted on the fingers; moreover, it is 
significant that so far from the local practitioners objecting, 
one of the Mansfield House lawyers has his practice within 
the Borough of West Ham, in which the Settlement is 
situated. The extracts below are from the last reports of 
Mansfield House and Browning Hall. The former was 
written by a helper who acted for a time as secretary to 
the lawyers, of whom there are now four, three solicitors 
and a barrister. 

I. " In at least one branch of our work at Canning Town, 
neither the weather nor the season of the year makes the 
IS3 
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slightest difference. On Tuesday nights, wet or dry, cold 
or hot, the committee-rooms and staircases are thronged 
with Poor Man's Lawyer clients. This is at once an 
evidence of useful work, and a sign that sad elements in 
society still persist in disturbing human life. As an 
unprofessional spectator, there have been times when I 
have not known to which of three sentiments to yield 
myself — sorrow for the poor people who get into such 
strange muddles, amusement at their efforts to justify 
themselves, or admiration for the skill with which the 
lawyers get to the bottom of things. The three sentiments 
alternate during the course of an evening's sitting. 

Sometimes the people hardly know what they want, at 
other times they know only too well. In those pathetic 
cases of domestic difference and incompatibility, what 
they want is ofteri evident from the look of their faces. 
One can tell their story before they open their lips. 
Perhaps I ought not to say it as an outsider, but I have 
felt at times that the law of England fails to help just 
where help is most needed. 

Our clients have numbered over 2000 this year. They 
have come from different parts of London, though they 
are mostly drawn from the neighbourhood of Canning 
Town. The appreciation in which the Poor Man's 
Lawyer is held may be estimated from the fact that only 
last month a man walked from a town forty-two miles 
distant for the sole object of taking advice on his supposed 
claim to a large estate under a will made in 1770. This 
is a typical class of inquiry in this region of destitution. 
We have had during the course of the year as many as 
112 cases of wills and division of intestacies. 
^ Many of the cases could be dealt with by anyone having 
a comparatively small knowledge of the law; 50 percent. 
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come under the law of landlord and tenant, as regards 
weekly tenancies ; and the jurisdiction of magistrates as 
regards the domestic relations of husband and wife. The 
Summary Jurisdiction (Married Women's) Act, 1895, may 
almost be said to be the Magna Charta of the oppressed 
womenkind of the district. 

A considerable proportion of the cases, however, require 
very delicate professional handling ; such, for instance, as 
disputes between employers and workmen, touching wages 
and compensation for accidents and similar matters (of 
which we have had about 200 during the year). In many 
cases the respectfully-worded letters of the committee are 
sufficient to bring a previously unapproachable employer 
or insurance company to swift and favourable terms. Two 
cases of this kind will illustrate the gain which the people 
derive from consulting the Poor Man's Lawyer: — 

One poor fellow injured his foot terribly by slipping into 
a copper of molten lead, which was not properly protected. 
He was, consequently, incapacitated for work for months. 
At the end of a few weeks he was asked to sign a paper in 
receipt for the wages paid up to then, and to repudiate all 
further claim upon his employers. He consulted the Poor 
Man's Lawyer, and we wrote a respectful letter urging a 
claim on two doctor's certificates for a more substantial 
amount. Ten pounds, in addition to wages which had 
already been paid, was offered in settlement, which we 
urged our client to refuse, advising him to threaten pro- 
ceedings if a larger amount was not offered. The end of 
it was that he received in all ^£2$, and a promise of work. 

The other case was that of a man who had insured 
against accidents in a small Company. He had the mis- 
fortune to sprain his ankle, and sent in his claim, according 
to the terms of the policy, for 15 s. a week for the eight 
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weeks he was incapacitated. No notice was taken of the 
claim. Letter after letter was sent, and two calls were 
made at the office of the company. At last, after several 
attempts, their agent got the man's signature for a five- 
pound note, which we had steadily urged him to refuse, 
as it was a pound short of the amount due. He wanted 
the money badly, and naturally thought that five pounds 
was better than none at all. This shows how some 
of these companies try to '■ do^ the people. Our 
lawyers endeavour to prevent this, and succeed in many 
cases. 

As usual, we have had some humorous cases. One 
impressed me very much. A woman consulted us as to 
the liability of her landlord for a scalded foot which she 
had received through the boiling over of a kettle. A 
would-be client had a quarrel with the Queen and the 
Pope. He had written to the Home Secretary and the 
Pope, but had received no answer. He consulted us in 
order to know what he ought to do. Another woman 
complained that her neighbour said she had spots on her 
face. She asked whether, supposing a medical certificate 
to the contrary could be obtained, she could prosecute for 
defamation of character. 

The vast majority of cases are serious and sad enough. 
The fact that during the year we have had i8o cases of 
quarrels between husband and wife, including desertion 
and divorce, tells its own tale. I have known a case of 
a husband and wife sitting opposite each other in the 
waiting-room. Each knows quite well what the other has 
come for; and there, in such close company, they may 
have to sit for an hour until their turns come, and then 
they may follow immediately after each other. 

It should be remembered that we do not prosecute, we 
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only advise. This is often misunderstood; and people 
come expecting that we should carry their case through for 
them, and, consequently, they are sometimes disappointed. 
If we advise prosecution, we usually refer intending litigants 
to local or other practitioners, where legal aid is necessary, 
with the assurance that there is, at any rate, a case on 
which to proceed. Under circumstances of desperate need, 
however, we do take up a case; but even then usually a 
compromise is effected before action is entered upon." — • 
"Mansfield House Report, 1897." 

II. " Increasing numbers of poor persons flock to the 
consulting-rooms every Tuesday night, amounting in the 
year to some one thousand clients. The lawyers now 
seldom rise until after a two -hours' sitting, during which 
their sympathy has been deeply aroused, and their minds 
fully occupied. The stories unfolded to them are by 
turns piteous, romantic, thrilling, humorous, and tragic. 

Any legislator who spent an evening with the Poor Man's 
Lawyer and his clients would receive a deep and salutary 
lesson in the inadequacy of the existing means of adminis- 
tering the law in the just interests of the poor. Prominent 
among such instances may be mentioned the many cases 
of bad husbands ; the husbands whose brutality just 
stops short of what the magistrate would recognise as 
an ' aggravated assault ' ; and yet more frequently the 
husband who deserts his wife. 

Next to matrimonial difficulties the most frequent source 
of trouble is that arising between employers and .employed. 
Seldom an evening passes without advice being sought in 
consequence of accidents ; but in nine cases out of ten 
there has been no neglect on the part of the master, and 
the applicant goes sorrowfully away with his broken or 
mangled limb. 
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Street accident cases are numerous ; but compensation 
for these can rarely be obtained. Our lawyers have no 
fund to defray the cost of litigation. The party liable 
is most often a wealthy corporation or public body, or 
large employer of labour, with an insurance company at 
his back; and take no notice until a writ or summons 
has been issued, and it is known that a plaintiff is backed 
and financed by a solicitor. So many a poor client, 
merely because he is poor, fails to obtain redress for 
his injuries. 

Whether a workman has had a proper notice of discharge 
from his employer is a question that is frequently raised, 
and one that is usually complicated with many difficulties. 
Often the amount claimed is not worth the expense of 
recovery, and the kindly advice of our lawyers has in- 
duced many a poor client to forego his legal but valueless 
right. 

Many cases of hardship come up, in which bad and 
unscrupulous masters withhold or retain characters due 
to their servants. Questions relating to bad lodgers and 
how to get rid of them come next in point of frequency. 
On the other hand, many a poor lodger under threat of 
immediate ejection, and consequently in great consterna- 
tion, is comforted and soothed by hearing that he cannot 
be turned out until after the proper notices from the 
police court have been served on him. Wills are a very 
prolific source of inquiry. Printed forms of wills filled 
up unintelligently are responsible for many a hopeless 
muddle. Many wills are submitted to our lawyers to make 
sure that they are correctly worded j and they have often 
drafted a small will for an old woman leaving her 'little 
air to the most deserving as against the most nearly 
related friend. Supposed claims to property are frequently 
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presented for consideration, but the meagre grounds and 
the lack of funds generally justify the lawyers in dissuading 
from any attempts to recover. They find ample reason 
for warning people against advertisers who promise for 
a certain fee to investigate whether there is 'unclaimed 
money in the family somewhere.' In many cases it seems 
nothing more than a trick to obtain money from the 
ignorant. Endless disputes arise over the sale and purchase 
of small businesses among the poor. 

The following cases out of many will illustrate the service 
this institution is rendering ; — 

A widow woman complained that although her sister 
had died possessed of property valued at ;^25o, neither 
she nor either of her sisters (all three people in humble 
life) could get any account from a well-to-do brother, who 
had obtained letters of administration and possessed 
himself of the estate. An investigation showed that the 
complaint was well founded, and that an attempt was 
being made to deprive these women of their rights. 
Proceedings were advised and were vigorously prosecuted, 
with the result that an account was ordered, the estate 
properly administered, and each received her proper share. 
Upon receiving the money each gave a donation to the 
Settlement funds, by way of thankoffering. 

In another case, a sailor lad was injured whilst loading 
cargo at a north country port, owing to the negligence 
of the shipper's labourers. He was treated by a doctor 
abroad, and was then sent home by the consul. Under 
the care of the Dreadnought doctors he recovered ; and 
application to the shippers of the cargo — a highly respect- 
able firm — resulted in a substantial sum of money being 
obtained for him." — "Browning Hall Report, 1897." 



APPENDIX B 

A SETTLEMENT HOSPITAL 

The Canning Town Women's Settlement is, we believe, 
the only one with an hospital of its own, as well as a 
medical mission, though the latter is also a feature of 
Browning Hall. Some extracts from the last report cif 
the Canning Town Settlement will illustrate the working 
"of this institution. 

" In spite of the many agencies at work for the bettering 
of the working-class, a district like this shows that poverty 
with its attendant miseries still exists to a heart-rending 
extent. Consequently there is much need for gratuitous 
medical aid, for although it may be possible to 'make 
ends meet' in times of health, it is practically impossible 
to do so when sickness with all its demands visits one 
of these destitute homes. Two days a week, Monday 
and Friday, are spent at the dispensary in giving free 
advice to those women and their children who are unable 
to pay for the services of a doctor. The number attended 
in this way last year was 5584. The majority of these, 
I am sure, were ' necessitous poor,' although here, as in 
every dispensary, it is difficult — do what we will — to escape 
from imposition. The rest of the week is spent by those 
on the out-patient staff in visiting in their own homes 
such patients as are too ill to come out for advice, and 
in dressing surgical cases at the dispensary. 

The number of surgical dressings last year was 18355 
the number of visits paid by the out-patient doctor 1894; 
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and visits paid by the nurses 1723. This home-visiting 
continues to be one of the most interesting, though at the 
same time one of the saddest parts of the work, for 
East-end life is seen in its true colours. 

It is impossible to emphasise sufficiently the amount 
of anxiety the medical officers are saved, by having the 
hospital to fall back upon for serious or difficult cases. 
No really serious case of illness is now in the patient's 
own home, if she will consent to come into hospital, and 
if we have a bed to spare. . . . 

The number of patients admitted into hospital last year 
— our third working year — was 125; and I do not think 
that any of us knew many idle days — I might even 
venture to say many idle moments, for work is 
usually at high pressure. If it is not some specially 
serious case which needs constant attention and watch- 
ing, it is a question of meeting the wants of the 
whole thirteen patients, or some point in the organisation 
of the work which takes both time and thought, for the 
hospital is now the centre of activity of the whole medical 
department of the Women's Settlement. Of the 125 cases 
admitted, 53 recovered, 43 were much improved, 2 were 
admitted for diagnosis only, i was unrelieved, 8 were dis- 
charged for various reasons, 10 were transferred to other 
hospitals, and there were 8 deaths." — "Medical Officer's 
Report, 1897." 
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From Mansfield House Report, 1897 

THE "WAVE" LODGING-HOUSE 

We are glad to say that the " Wave '' still grows in popu- 
larity; it has, indeed, been a successful year from many 
points of view, and we have no hesitation in saying that the 
success is very largely due to the good management of 
Mr Truscott and his wife. At the present time there are 116 
beds in the main house, but often it has been necessary to 
make up additional beds in the kitchen and reading-room. 
The largest number of beds occupied on one night was 127, 
while on very few occasions the number has been down to 
100, but never below. 

There are two classes of beds ; the ordinary lodger pays 
4d., and sleeps in a ward with about 40 other men, but 
those who are able to afford the luxury of a sixpenny bed 
sleep in a room with only three others. Of course we get a 
very varied class of men. We have had with us some who 
have been masters of vessels ; some, again, who have been in 
time past in a good business, and on one occasion we had 
an M.A. of Balliol staying with us. But the great majority 
are casual labourers, and are very desirous of getting work. 
. . . One often wishes that the people who talk about the 
unemployed not being willing to work could spend a week 
at the "Wave." In August it was heard that there was 
work to be had at Tilbury Docks, twenty-three miles away. 
When I went down at 11.30 p.m. seven men, with scarcely 
ninepence between them, started off for Tilbury. They 
walked all night, arriving there at 5.30 a.m., and were 
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fortunate enough to secure employment. So, after spendmg 
the night in walking, they began at once to grapple with 
their day's toil. 

The permanent element in the house is a growing one ; 
to encourage this, a free bed is offered on Sunday night to 
all who have spent the preceding six at the " Wave." 
During the year, 4000 beds have been given in this way, the 
largest number on any one night being 95. The men who 
are permanent take a great pride in the place, and often put 
out a helping hand to strangers. Truscott gives a good 
instance of this ; he says, " An old man came to me one 
day and said he wanted a bath ; I saw in a moment that 
his joints were pretty stiff with rheumatism, and asked one 
of the men to help him. It was a good thing I did, for 
when the old chap once got into the water, the man who 
was helping had to get assistance to lift him out. Later in 
the day the bather found out his attendant, and asked him 
to accept 2d. for his help. ' No, no, no ! ' said he, ' if a 
young fellow can't help an old chap like you without being 
paid for it, it 's a pretty hard world.' " " This,'' said 
Truscott, "was splendid, because the young man owed me 
2d. for his bed for the previous night, and would not be 
able to pay me until he was working again." Truscott 
says, "We put all kinds of men on their feet here." A 
coloured man turned up one night starving; he was 
taken in and made comfortable. The men soon found 
that this dark friend was musical. Guy Pearse became 
interested in the man, and found he had written some 
really pretty music. He was fitted out with clothes, and 
supplied with a little money, and then, having got a 
ship, sailed for home, where he had once held a good 
position. Later, Truscott received the following letter from 
him : — 
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North Carolina. 



Sir, — Having got here safely home, I want from safety to thank you 
for aiding me when in perU. The circumstances surrounding me when 
I met you were the most unfortunate I've experienced. I have no 
word to express the extent of my gratitude ; please, therefore, accept 
my most sincere thanks. 

Another letter Truscott received is interesting. In it the 
writer says — 

" I made such a quiet disappearance from your place, that I presume 
you may often puzzle yourself as to my whereabouts. Yes ; my only 
reason for leaving you as I did was the fear that my attempt would be 
an ignominious failure ; as you are aware, all my previous attempts 
were futile." 

He goes on to say that after arriving in Natal, he passed 
an examination as interpreter, and joined the Natal Police, 
and finishes his letter with— 

"I very often think of your generousness towards me, especially 
extended to me when in absolute need. Yes ; I feel I cannot thank 
you often enough for the same ; and, bad as London is, I really don't 
know what it would be like if the generous-minded people I have from 
time to time met when in absolute need and distress were not in it." 

Mrs Truscott likes to tell you of incidents in which the men 
have shown kindness towards each other. Two men came 
into the reading-room one day quite done up for want of 
food. The two rested and then went out to look for work, 
but one came back very soon, apparently unsuccessful, and, 
being exhausted, went to sleep. The other returned in an 
hour or two, and prepared for himself a plate of meat and 
potatoes which " Mother " (as the men called Mrs Truscott) 
says was scarcely enough for one. He was just about to 
demolish it when he caught sight of his sleeping friend. 
Then he made two plates of meat out of his one, awakened 
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his friend, and the two dined together. This was indeed 
hospitality. "You know," Mrs Truscott goes on to say, 
"there are many of our men whose stomachs are nearly 
always empty ; we know very little of the amount of service 
that our men do each other." Truscott is full of interesting 
stories about his lodgers. Here is one : " A Hungarian 
sailor arrived here on his way home from America. He 
was perfectly destitute ; we kept him here until he received 
money from home, when he was enabled to resume his 
journey. On leaving, he bade me ' good-bye ' and asked 
me to accept the photograph of his wife and child, which 
was the most valuable thing he possessed, and was the 
one thing with which he had not parted during all his 
wanderings." 

The reputation of the "Wave" is world-wide, as the 
following incident will show : — A few days ago a man 
rushed in and dropped a roll of papers on the bar counter, 
and as quickly departed. The roll was found to be six ^^ 
Bank of England notes. No explanation had been given, 
no name left ; in fact, there was an air of mystery about 
the whole proceeding. Three days later a seaman with his 
bag came in, and said in his rough way, " I say, guv'nor, 
you got my six notes all right ? " They were handed over 
directly the man was recognised as the owner, though the 
risks of his banking methods were pointed out. He then 
gave some account of himself, and explained that he had 
heard about the " Wave " in New Zealand, and had 
determined to leave the money there directly he received 
it, chiefly because he wanted to send five of the notes to his 
old mother in Scotland. He knew very well if he had kept it 
himself it would soon have gone, as many seamen's fivers go. 
Truscott's experiences as a banker are very numerous. 
During the past year he has had more than ;^200 given 
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him to take care of, in sums ranging from j[fi to £,2>° ; 
such is the confidence of the men in the " guv'nor.'' 

It is not possible for the men ever to forget the kindness 
of "Mother." On many occasions when I have visited the 
" Wave " she has been at one of the hospitals seeing men 
who were ill. The following, which is taken from the April 
Magazine, is a type of many such cases : — " We cannot pass 
on without speaking of a dear old friend, ' Paddy,' who died 
in West Ham Hospital after a few days' illness. A great 
friend with all, and ever ready with a witty answer, he was 
always welcomed at the ' Wave.' But he could not keep 
from the drink ; it broke him down at last, and he is gone. 
On the morning he died, Mrs Truscott was with him in 
the Hospital, and, though unable to speak, he showed 
by the pressure of the hand what her presence meant 
to him." 

Every Sunday night some one or more of the residents 
go down under the superintendence of Grafton Milne, to 
conduct a " free-and-easy" service in the reading-room; it is 
in very truth " free and easy." On hot summer nights I 
have seen Guy Pearse sitting in his shirt-sleeves at the piano, 
singing and playing with heart and soul. I have seen the 
preacher also addressing the congregation in the same attire. 
Strange as it may seem, our men enjoy singing "Sacred 
Songs and Solos.'' On Monday evenings a concert is 
given in the same room. But the room is too small ; when 
the little place is filled with men the atmosphere is most 
oppressive. We badly want more beds and more room. 
Truscott regretfully informs us that he very often has to 
send men away because his beds are all occupied. He tells 
us that when a number are cooking their meals in the 
large kitchen, and as many as the reading-room will hold 
are crowded in, there is no room anywhere for anybody. 
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But it is natural that Mr Truscott should be discontented. 
The needs of the neighbourhood are great, and notwith- 
standing the endeavours of himself and his wife, and those 
who support them, what is done seems very small compared 
with what might be done to help the casual docker and 
labourer. 
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From Browning Hall Reports, 1896-97 

HEATH COTTAGE AND ITS GUESTS 

A Villa-Cottage, planted on the summit of a salu- 
brious hill far away in the country, is the home of three 
young ladies, who chose it, and whose father purchased 
it for them, that it might also be a home to many of 
their poorer sisters in crowded Walworth. There they 
entertain week by week or fortnight by fortnight a suc- 
cession of women and girls, four at a time, selected 
by the Settlement. Those who are sent are treated as 
guests, and share meals and home life generally with their 
hostesses. They come back loud in their praises of the 
gracious hospitality shown them in the cottage. Excepting 
their railway fare, this charming sojourn in the country 
does not cost them anything. This happy arrangement 
has been the means of new health and life to many who, 
but for the kindness of the three sisters, would have had no 
breath of country air to revive their fading strength .... 
(1896). 

The idyll of sisterly helpfulness of which Heath Cottage 
is the scene still pursues its gracious course. The minia- 
ture villa nobly fulfils the purpose for which the three 
kind sisters secured it. It is a spot of sunshine and of 
fragrance in the memory of many a straitened Walworth 
home. One of the hostesses writes : " We received nearly 
fifty guests last summer. We take exceeding great pleasure 
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in entertaining the people, they see mto make themselves 
so happy and contented during their stay. We have been 
particularly struck with the nice and courteous manner 
towards us, every one being so well-behaved and anxious 
to please and help us. I cannot remember one instance 
of even one of our few rules being broken. I should like 
here to say that I think it is the absence of many rules 
and restrictions that in a great measure has been the 
secret of our success. We feel that our guests have felt 
at home with us. We have been overwhelmed with thanks 
on their departure, and have in every case received a 
loving letter afterwards, which we keep as a memento of 
the visit. Many have sent us their photograph, and we 
have been particularly touched once or twice by receiving 
a charming little present. One man. sent a canary, and 
a little girl who works in a tie factory sent us each two 
dainty little ties of her own making. We are much 
interested in hearing of the home life and different 
occupations of our guests, descriptions of which keep 
our breakfast and dinner table lively. We encourage 
our visitors to be out in the fresh air as much as 
possible, and during the finest weather we pack them 
baskets containing luncheon and tea, so that they can 
spend the whole day away. I beheve the boiling of the 
gipsy kettle has afforded much merriment, and the sensa- 
tion of a real picnic been much appreciated. Perhaps 
it is interesting to know that we keep a register of the 
names, ages, and occupations of our guests, and that our 
oldest guest was a lady of eighty-six, and our youngest a 
baby girl of three months." (1897.) 
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APPENDIX E.— FROM TOYNBEE 
LECTURES AND CLASSES, 

All these Classes and Lectures Meet at Toynbee 



Subject: 


Teachee. 


Men's Continuation Classes — 
Arithmetic, Writing and Composition - 

Drawing 

Citizenship - 

Chemistry 

Girls' Afternoon Classes — 

Dressmaking ; Writingand Composition, 
Geography, Book-keeping, Needle- 
work, Hygiene, Reading and Recita- 
tion, French, Class Singing, Musical 
Drill, Cooking, Swimming, 


F. H. Butcher - 

Responsible Teacher. 
J. W. Rice, Assistant 
R. E. S. Hart, B.A. 
J. W. Rice 

Mrs Lobb, Miss Quay, Miss 
Sargeant, & S pecial Teach- 
ers from the Technical Edu- 
cation Board of the L.C.C. 


Ambulance Drill (for members only) 
Ambulance Drill (at Millwall) 
Practical Nursing 

" First Aid to the Injured" (for Women) 
"First Aid to the Injured" (for Men) 
Life Saving (for Men), Land and Water 

Drill 
iSth Century Music — 

Works by Handel, Bach, Scarlatti, &c. 

Drawing and Shading fi-om the Round - 
Drawing and Shading from Casts - 


yR.ll.Wvany, Superintendent 
Sergt. J. A. S. Coleman 
Special Lecturers 
Alfred Eddowes, M.D. 
R. Hutchison, M.D. 
W. W. Jones (Medallist 
L.S.S.) - 
T. W. Bourne, M.A., 
Conductor 

Miss Mabel Bourne 
Roland Hall 


EUROPEAN HISTORY (1852 to 1897) - 
THE MAKING OF MODERN ENGLAND 

*History Reading Party 


S. R. Gardlner.D. 0. L. ,LL.D. 
Edward Jenks, M.A. 

R. E. S. Hart, B.A. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT 

"Scott" Reading Party 
"The Pilgrim's Progress" 
Hebrew Literature 

■[Gieek{Elem.)—Smith's/mtiaGmca,'Pt.i 
t ,, {Adv.) — Homer: Odyssey, B]i..v. - 
Latin — Livy: Bk. xxiii. 


F. S. Boas, M.A. - 

Under arrangement 

Rev. Canon Barnett, M.A. 

H. S. Lewis, M.A. - 

E. W. Brooks, M.A. 
E. W. Brooks, M.A. 
A. Chapman, M.A. - 



• Text-book; 'FySe's Modem Europe, t Beginners must 
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HALL EDUCATIONAL PLANS, 1897. 

Commencing October 4th, 1897. 

Hall unless Excepted in the Notes Column. 



Notes. 


Fee for 
THE Term. 


Day, 


Hour. 


Begins. 








P.M. 








Mon. 


1 








Wed. 


\ 8.0 


Oct. 7 




•No Fee 


Thur. 


J 








Mon. 


9.0 


Oct. II 






Wed. 


9.0 - 


Oct. 13 






Mon. 


^ 






3d. per 


Tues. 








week or 3/6 


Wed. 


•2 to 5 


Oct. 11 




per term. 


Thur. 
Fri. 


. 




T. Div. Amb. Brigade— 


1/ per qtr. 


Wed. 


8.0 


Sept. I 




J) j» 


Fri. 


8.0 


Sept. 17 


Toynbee Nursing Guild - 


6d. 


Tues. 


8.0 


Oct. S 




2/- 


Wed. 


8.0 


Oct. 13 




2/- 


Thur. 


8.0 


Oct. 14 


Water Practice at the 


6d. per an. 


Tues. 


8.0 - 


Oct. s 


Whitechapel Baths - - 










Toynbee Orchestral Soc. — 


I/- or 5/- 


Tues. 


8.0 


Sept. 14 


Class open to all approved 










by Conductor 










2nd and 4th Tuesdays - 


)) S> 


Tues. 


II A.M. 


Oct. 12 




JJ J) 


Fri. 


8.0 P.M. 


Oct. 8 


University Ext. Lectures 


I/- or S/. 


Wed. 


8.0 


Oct. 6 


UniTersity Ext. Lectures 


6d. or s/- 


Fri. 


8.0 


Oct. 8 


at Liraehouse Town Hsdl 










For Dr Gardiner's Students 


i/- or S/- 


Wed. 


9. IS - 


Oct. 13 


University Ext. Lectures 


i/- or S/- 


Mon. 


8.0 


Oct. 4 


In connection with above. 


) J ) J 













No Fee 


Wed. 


S-30 


Oct. 6 


Davidson's Hebrew 


I/- or 5/- 


Wed. 


8.0 


Oct. 6 


Grammar used. 












9) 9) 


Wed. 


8.30 


Oct. 6 




,, » Wed. 


7-30 - 


Oct. 6 




.. ». Fri. 


7.30 - 


Oct. 8 



have some knowledge of either Latin or German. 
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Subject. 


Teaches. 


'Italian — Dante: Inferno 

* ,, — Dante; Paradiso 

* French — Diderot : Selections {Lemaire) 

* ,, — 'M.oXitK-.LeBourgeoisGentilhomme 

* ,, — Hamlet [French translation) 

* German — Goethe: Wahrheitu.Dichtung 

„ — Elementary Class - 

Elizabethan Literature (Dekkerand Lyly) 

Shakespeare - - - - 

Shakespeare — "Hamlet" 

„ — "The Taming of theShrew" 

Browning: Luria, Strafford, etc. 
English Literature 

») j> ' ■ " 


T. Okey 

T. Okey - 

J. Macfarlane, M.A. 

Mrs Nevinson 

Miss Meylan 

Miss Benecke 

{ Under arrangement) 

Frederick Rogers, Vice- 
President. 

Rev. Ronald Bayne, M.A. 
President 

J. C. Bailey, M.A. 

A. C. Hayward 

Hugh E. Egerton, M.A. 
G. L. Bruce, M.A. - 
H. S. Lewis, M.A. 

Rev. J. Bullock, M.A. 


The Principles of Law 


W. Blake Odgers, Q. C. , LL. D 


tSocial Questions of To-day - 


C. H.Denyer,M.A. (Lond.). 


HUMAN ANATOMY - 
GEOLOGY— "The Eaith" 

THE WORLD'S GREAT EXPLORERS - 

Human Physiology 

Elementary Botany 
Practical Botany - 
Advanced Botany 
Geology — Rocks and Fossils 
Practical Chemistry 
Practical Chemistry 
Chemistry of Photography - 


P. C. Mitchell, M.A., F.Z.S. 
F. W. Rudler, M.A., F.G.S. 

H. YiUe Oldham, M.A. 

Miss K. M. Hall [Curator, 
Nat. Hist. Mus., Whitechapel) 
Miss M. 0. Mitchell 

George May 

Miss C. A. Raisin, B.Sc. 
Louis Stamm, E.A. 
H. L. Eason 



* Students must have some previous knowledge of the language, t Text-books : 
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Notes. 


Fee foe 
THE Term. 


Day. 


Hour. 


Begins. 








P.M. 






I/- or S/- 


Wed. 


6.45 - 


Oct. 6 




II II 


Wed. 


8.0 


Oct. 6 




II 1) 


Wed. 


8. IS - 


Nov. 3 




11 II 


Thur. 


8.0 - 


Oct. 7 


Provisional Notice. 


II II 


Fri. 


7-30 - 


Oct. 8 




II II 


Mon. 


7-3° - 


Oct. 4 


Names to Hon. Sec. , Educa- 


II II 


— 




— 


tion Committee. 










Elizabethan Literary Sec. 


6d. per 


Fri. 


8.0 


— 


New Mems. will be welcomed 


Session 








Toynbee Shakespeare See. 


i/- per 


Thur. 


8.0 - 


Oct. 7 


Open to members only. 


Session 








For men only. 


i/- or 5/- 


Wed. 


8.0 - 


Oct. 13 


For Members of Sydney and 


NoFee 


Sun. 


11.30 A.M. 


Oct. 31 


Old Rutlanders Clubs. 












I/, or S/- 


Fri. 


7.0 P.M. 


Oct. 8 


Membership by Election 


NoFee 


Thur. 


8.0 


Sept. 23 


For Members of E.L.Jewish 


») J> 


Sat. 


5.0 - 


Oct. 9 


Communal League 












ii J) 


Mon. 


8. IS - 


Oct. 2S 




No Fee. 


Tues. 


8.0 


Oct. 26 




I/- or s/- 


Mon. 


8.0 


Oct. 4 


UniverBlty Ext. Lectures 


i/- or 5/- 


Fri. 


8.0 - 


Oct. 8 


University Ext. Lectures 


6d. or S/- 


Wed. 


8.0 - 


Oct. 6 


St Stephen's Hall, Poplar 










University Ext. Lectures 


i/- or S/- 


Mon. 


8.0 - 


Oct. 4 


In connection with Mr 


*) >} 


Wed. 


,7-30 - 


Oct. 13 


Mitchell's Course 












)) ii 


Thur. 


8.0 - 


Oct. 7 


Under arrangement 




— 


— 





' 


>» 7i 


Thur. 


7-30 ■ 


Oct. 7 




i* >J 


Tues. 


7-45 - 


Oct. s 




2/- 


Mon. 


8.0 - 


Oct. 4 




2/- 


Thur. 


8.0 - 


Oct. 7 


Under arrangement 




— 


— 


— 



Marshall's Economics of Industry^ Walker's Brief Political Economy > 
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DIRECTORY OF SETTLEMENTS 

LONDON 

TOYNBEE HALL, 28 Commercial Street, E. Founded 1885. 

The "Mother of Settlements." It was founded as a 
memorial of Arnold Toynbee, and as a practical outcome 
of his teaching. Its main features are educational and 
social, and in the former respect it stands far above all 
other Settlements. Several of its residents have taken 
distinguished places in London's public service. It is 
completely unsectarian in the broadest sense of the term. 

Warden, Rev. Canon S. A. Barnett, M.A. 

OXFORD HOUSE, Bethnal Green, E. Founded 1885. 

"Oxford House, in Bethnal Green, is established in 
order that Oxford men may take part in the social and 
religious work of the Church in East London; that they 
may .learn something of the life of the poor ; may try to 
better the conditions of the working - classes as regards 
health and recreation, mental culture, and spiritual teaching ; 
and may offer an example, as far as in them lies, of a simple 
and religious life." 

Warden, Rev. Bernard Wilson, M.A. 

MANSFIELD HOUSE, Canning Town, E. Founded 1890. 

Named after Mansfield College at Oxford, by the students 
of which it was practically founded. The distinguishing 
179 
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feature of this Settlement is not so much any one line of 
activity as an all-round occupation with the different aspects 
of the life of the poor, social, economic, educational, and 
religious. Its members have taken a great share in the 
public life of West Ham, on the Town Council, School 
Board, and Board of Guardians. It originated the " Poor 
Man's Lawyer," while its Lodging-House for Working-Men 
is unique among Settlements. It is Congregational in origin 
and association, but in practice is unsectarian. 

Warden, Percy Alden, M.A. 

BERMONDSEY SETTLEMENT, Farncombe Street, S.E. 

Founded 1891. 

Established under the auspices of the Wesleyan Methodist 
Conference. The work is many-sided. University Extension 
and other educational work receiving a great deal of atten- 
tion. The warden is a Guardian of the Poor and a member 
of the London School Board. Much assistance is also given 
to the other institutions for helpfulness in the district. 

Warden, Rev. J. ScOTT LiDGETT, M.A. 

NEWMAN HOUSE, Kennington Park Road, S.E. 

Founded 1 89 1. 

A Settlement for Catholic lay work. At present it is 
mostly engaged in such social activities as clubs, concerts, 
classes, etc. 

Secretary, J. L. O'Connell. 

CHALFONT HOUSE, 20 Queen Square, W.C. Founded 1893. 

"A hall of residence for young men, either friends or 

closely associated with the Society, who may be in London 
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for business or educational purposes, and to present oppor- 
tunities for work of a social or religious character." 

Warden, George Newman, M.D. 

BROWNING HALL, York Street, Walworth, S.E. 
Founded 1894. 

" We Stand for the Labour Movement in religion. We 
stand for the endeavour to obtain for Labour not merely 
more of the good things of life, but most of the best 
thing in life. Come and join us in the service of Him who 
is the Lord of Labour and the soul of all social reform." 
Several residents and helpers have obtained positions on 
the local public bodies, and have done much useful work 
in sanitation and other respects. Congregational and 
unsectarian. 

Warden, F. Herbert Stead, M.A. 

CAMBRIDGE HOUSE, Camberwell Road, S.E. 
Founded 1897. 

A development from " Trinity Court," established in 
1889. The larger scheme has been inaugurated for the 
purpose of giving to the University of Cambridge a distinctive 
Settlement similar to Oxford House. Work in the past has 
been mainly that of clubs, classes, etc., among boys, but a 
considerable extension is looked for. 

Warden, Rev. W. F. Bailey, M.A. 

PASSMORE EDWARDS SETTLEMENT, 
St Pancras, N.W. Founded 1897. 

A development from University Hall (1891), the chief 
object of which was stated to be " To provide a fresh rallying 
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point and enlarged means of common religious action for 
all those to whom Christianity, whether by inheritance or 
process of thought, has become a system of practical conduct, 
based on faith in God and on the inspiring memory of a 
great teacher, rather than a system of dogma based on a 
unique revelation. . . . The first aim of the new hall will 
be a religious one." Educational and social work are the 
chief features at present. 

Warden, R. G. Tatton, M.A. 

RUGBY HOUSE, 292 Lancaster Road, Netting Hill, W. 

Founded 1889. 

Although not on its present footing, this semi-Settlement 
was started as a club for boys in 1884, and was taken over 
by Rugby School in 1889. The work among lads is being 
developed into work among men as the boys grow to 
manhood. Though the house has four of five bedrooms 
for workers, they are only for occasional use, so that the 
house can hardly be styled a Settlement in the full sense of 
the term. The house is unsectarian. 

Head Worker, I. A. Davies. 

PEMBROKE COLLEGE MISSION, 207a East Street, 
Walworth, S.E. Founded 1886. 

This is really a mission station of the Church of England, 
and is worked as such ; but the fact that it originated in the 
general movement which gave rise to the Settlements proper, 
and is of a social and educational nature as well, has caused 
it to be included here. 

Warden, Rev. C. F. ANDREWS, M.A. 

Other school and college missions are : Charterhouse 
Mission, Christ Church Mission, Eton Mission, Gonville 
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and Caius College Settlement, Harrow Mission, Trinity 
College Mission, and Wellington College Mission. 



NORTH-EAST LONDON CHURCH SETTLEMENT, 
Upper Edmonton. Founded 1897. 

This Settlement is in course of formation. It is in close 
connection with the parish of St James, Edmonton. The 
work at present consists of lectures, classes, religious meet- 
ings, where social questions are discussed, etc. 
Warden, Rev. Lucios G. Fry, M.A. 

WOMEN'S SETTLEMENTS 

WOMEN'S UNIVERSITY SETTLEMENT, 
45 Nelson Square, Blackfriars Road, S.E. Founded 1887. 

" To promote the welfare of the poorer people of the 
districts of London, and especially of the women and 
children, by devising and promoting schemes which tend to 
elevate them physically, intellectually, or morally, and by 
giving them additional opportunities for education and recrea- 
tion." A very large proportion of the work done is in 
connection with agencies already constituted, and a special 
feature of the Settlement is the training of workers, in 
connection with which there are annual scholarships. 
Warden, Miss Sewell. 

CHELTENHAM COLLEGE SETTLEMENT (late May- 
field House), St Hilda's, Old NichoU Street, Shoreditch. 

Founded i88g. 

This Settlement was formerly working in connection with 
Oxford House, at Bethnal Green, but has recently moved 
to an independent sphere. 

Head Worker, Mrs Reynolds. 
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ST MARGARET'S HOUSE, 4 Victoria Park Square, 
Bethnal Green, E. Founded 1889. 

The women's branch of Oxford House. " The move- 
ment, of which the two houses are the outcome, came 
from Oxford ; its inspiring force was the desire to share with 
the people of East London the two things to which Oxford 
has owed her greatness — her religious faith, and her de- 
velopment of the higher faculties — intellectual, physical, 
social — of her sons." Like Oxford House, it is a distinctively 
Church of England Settlement. 

Head Worker, Miss HaringTON. 



CANNING TOWN WOMEN'S SETTLEMENT, 
Barking Road, E. Founded 1892. 

The Settlement is independent in management and 
finance, but works in close association with Mansfield House. 
A special feature of the work is the medical department, 
consisting of a Medical Mission Dispensary and a Hospital 
for Women and Children. The head worker has been for 
some years a member of the West Ham Board of Guardians. 

Bead Worker, Miss Cheetham. 



BERMONDSEY SETTLEMENT (Women's House), 
149 Lower Road, Rotherhithe, S.E. Founded 1892. 

This, as its name implies, is an integral part of the 
Bermondsey Settlement (Wesleyan), and its aim is to do 
the same for the women of the district as is done by the 
other branch for the men. 

Head Worker, Miss Simmons. 
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COLLEGE OF WOMEN WORKERS (Grey Ladies), 

Dartmouth Row, Blackheath, S.E. Founded 1892. 

Head Worker, Miss Yeatman. 

NORTH LONDON LADIES' SETTLEMENT, 
York House, 87 Highbury, New Park, N. Founded 1893. 

This and the " Grey Ladies " are not strictly Settlements 
in the full sense, since the residents do not live in the 
districts in which they work, but go from the College or 
Settlement to work under the clergy of different parishes. 

Head Worker, Miss Magke. 

LADY MARGARET HALL SETTLEMENT, 

129 Kennington Road, S.E. Founded 1897. 
Head Worker, Miss Langridge (Organising Secretary). 

ST MILDRED'S HOUSE, Millwall, Isle of Dogs, E. 

Founded 1897. 

Affiliated to St Margaret's House, Bethnal Green. 

Head Worker, Miss A. M. Harington. 

TRINITY SETTLEMENT, Stratford, E. Founded 1897. 

In connection with Trinity College Mission in Stratford, 
and also affiliated to St Margaret's House. 

Head Worker, Miss Yatman. 

HOXTON SETTLEMENT, 280 Bleyton Street, 
Nile Street, N. Founded 1897. 

This Settlement is of too recent foundation to have 
developed special features. It is started in the " hope of 
helping their poorer neighbours, and making a dreary 
atmosphere brighter by their presence." 

Head Worker, Miss Honor Morten. 
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MAURICE HOSTEL. Founded 1898. 
Founded by the Christian Social Union, and controlled 
by a special committee of that body. It is intended to 
have a men's house and a women's house, but at present 
the latter only is at work, in temporary premises. 
Head Worker, Miss F. Eves, 45 Shepherdess Walk, City Road, E.G. 

NEIGHBOURHOOD GUILDS 

LEIGHTON HALL NEIGHBOURHOOD GUILD, 
8 Leighton Crescent, Kentish Town, N.W. Founded 1889. 

ALLCROFT ROAD NEIGHBOURHOOD GUILD, 
140 AUcroft Road, N.W. 

The Neighbourhood Guild differs from the Settlement 
proper in that it is not an institution planted in a 
district, but starts with the idea " that, irrespective of 
religious belief or non-belief, all the people, men, women, 
and children, in any one street, or any small number of 
streets, in every working-class district of London shall be 
organised into a set of clubs, which are, by themselves, or in 
alliance with those of other neighbourhoods, to carry out, or 
induce others to carry out, all the reforms — domestic, in- 
dustrial, educational, provident, or recreative — which the 
social ideal demands." — Dr Stanton Coit. 



IN THE PROVINCES 

BRISTOL 
BROAD PLAIN HOUSE, St PhUip's, Bristol. 

Founded 1 89 1. 

The house has grown out of Mission work started in 
1870 by Bristol Congregationalists. In 1891 the present 
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warden was appointed, working under a committee of 
Highbury Congregational Church, to develop the activity 
on Settlement lines. "Though the word Mission is not 
used, the idea is certainly there ; and we believe that through 
what are often called Settlement ways, the message we have 
to bring can best be brought." 

Warden, G. H. Leonard, M.A. 

IPSWICH 

IPSWICH SOCIAL SETTLEMENT, 133-5 Fore Street. 

Founded 1896. 

An application of the Settlement idea to the poorer 
districts of the smaller towns. At present the warden and 
the " nursing sister " are the only residents proper, but the 
intention is to provide for and obtain others. Meanwhile, 
it stands midway between the Settlement and the Neighbour- 
hood Guild. Mr D. S. Crichton of Mansfield College was 
the first warden, and the work generally is modelled on 
Mansfield House lines. 

Warden, D. MoRRiESON Panton, B.A. 

LIVERPOOL 

VICTORIA WOMEN'S SETTLEMENT, 322 Netherfield 
Road. Founded 1897. 

As this Settlement has only recently started, it has not 
yet, of course, had time to develop special characteristics. 
Head Workers, Miss E. M. Sing and Miss Hamilton, M.D. 

MANCHESTER 

LANCASHIRE COLLEGE SETTLEMENT, 
34 River Street, Hulme. Founded 1895. 

The outcome of social work on the part of the students 
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and friends of Lancashire College (Congregational). This 
Settlement is hardly yet fully constituted ; the warden has 
yet to take up his full office, and the promoters are planning 
a large and immediate extension. A great deal has, how- 
ever, been done in the way of clubs, classes, and the usual 
Settlement activities, and a women's branch has been at 
work for some time. 

Warden-elect, G. Parker, B.A. 
Secretary for Women's Work, Miss B. PoCHlN. 

UNIVERSITY SETTLEMENT, MANCHESTER. 

Founded 1895. 

Men's House, 17 Manor Street, Ardwick. 

Women's House, 114 Higher Ardwick. 
Owens College, through some of its old students, gave 
the impulse for this Settlement, and the work is " connected 
closely, though not exclusively, with Owens College.'' There 
are two houses of residence, one for men, and the other for 
women, independent in internal matters, but the direction 
of the whole work is in the hands of the warden. There is 
a close co-operation with an already existing institution — 
Ancoats Hall, otherwise known as the Manchester Art 
Museum — in educational and recreative work. The activity 
of the Settlement is of a very wide and varied character. 

Warden, E. T. Campagnac, B.A. 
Head of Women's Rouse, Miss C. H. Stoehr. 



SHEFFIELD 

THE NEIGHBOURHOOD GUILDS ASSOCIATION, 
Sheffield. Founded 1897. 

As its name implies, this is not a Settlement, but an 
attempt to carry out the same purpose by means of the 
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same kind. The Association has two Guilds already in 
action, The Shalesmoor Guild, and The North Sheffield 
Settlement, and Neighbour Guild. The latter is at present 
chiefly occupied with work among women. The Association 
is entirely unsectarian. 

Hon. Secretary, Frank Tillyard, B.A., 282 Granville Road. 

Hon. Director of North Sheffield Settlement, Dr Helen M. Wilson, 

38 1 GIossop Road. 



SCOTLAND 

EDINBURGH 

CHALMERS UNIVERSITY SETTLEMENT, 
10 Ponton Street. Founded 1887. 

Mostly concerned with clubs and guilds for men and boys. 

NEW COLLEGE SETTLEMENT, 48 Pleasance. 

Founded 1889. 

The emphasis is on religious work, but " we believe the 
more purely secular agencies maintained further this end.' 
Warden, Rev. A. C. Dawson, M.A. 



UNIVERSITY HALL. Founded 1887. 

"University Hall was founded in the year 1887 by the 
private efforts of Professor Patrick Geddes, assisted by a 
committee of friends in the University who were personally 
interested in the institution of the system of Social Resi- 
dence among students, graduates, and others, and has now 
along with other ventures, been handed over to the Town 
and Gown Association, Limited." 

" We are, at any rate, not primarily a University Settle- 
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ment at all ; that is to say, we are not a body of people 
whose essential bond and purpose is that of bringing such 
culture as we may have in such leisure as we can spare, upon 
the culture of the working world and its leisure. . . . But 
instead of leisure, we are dealing with occupation; trying, 
therefore, to organise industry, urban and rustic, to organise 
capital accordingly, and, in the same way, we are trying to 
publish rather than to lecture. Our Museum, Summer 
Meeting, etc., seek primarily to arrange knowledge, not 
primarily to popularise ; and so on." — Letter from Professor 
Geddes. 



GLASGOW 

TOYNBEE HOUSE, Cathedral Court, Rotten Row. 

Founded 1886. 

A movement in Settlement work through " family groups " 
of members of the association. 



UNIVERSITY STUDENTS' SETTLEMENT, 
10 Possil Road. Founded 1889. 

Founded at the suggestion of the late Professor Henry 
Drummond. It is an extension of the former work of 
missionary and temperance societies in social directions, 
with a residence of about fifteen students. 

Chief Worker, J. M'Lean Ramsay. 
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Children's Games, 93. 
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